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| Take Care of Your Health 


is one of those ordinary everyday admonitions that are so rarely observed. Health, the 
most.valuable, is often the most neglected of all earthly blessings. It is not until a man 
experiences a sensible decline of his vital powers that he begins to bestow any really. 
serious thoughts upon the matter. So long as he is free from pain and inconvenience he 
is usually content to let things drift, with the inevitable result that diseases which might 
have been easily dealt with at an early stage are allowed to attain alarming and dangerous 
proportions. This is particularly the case with regard to Stomach and Liver derangements. 
So little is the importance of sound, healthy digestion understood or appreciated that it is 
usual to disregard common symptoms of disorder, and not until actual pain or weakness 
is established is the matter seriously attended to. This is indeed surprising when we 
remember how largely the Stomach and Liver determine the health of the entire body, and 
even more remarkable when we recall the fact that the digestive organs can be maintained 
in perfect health by an occasional dose of BEECHAM’S PiLLS. !f your Stomach, Liver, or 
Bowels are out of order BEECHAM’S PILLS will put them right, and if they are in 
a order BEECHAM’S PILLS will keep them right. 


TAKE 


BEECHAM’ PILLS. 


Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancs. 


5 : Sold everywhere in Boxes, price 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/9 (168 Pills), 
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A bigb=class Montbly Magazine for Antiquaries, Archxologists, Biograpbers, 
Historians, Topograpbers, and Litterateurs. 


Epitep sy CHARLES F, FORSHAW, LL.D., 


Vice-President of the Society of Vorkshiremen in London; Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature ; the Royal Historical Society ; 
. the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland ; the Royal Colonial Institute. 





Price Gd. post free. Gs. per annum, post free. 





N.B.—Vol. 1. of “ Yorkshire Notes and Queries” is now exceedingly scarce and cannot be sold at less than 12/6 per 
copy. It contains over 400 pages, 150 illustrations, and an exhaustive index of upwards of 5,000 references. 
All orders for copies of Vol. I. to be sent direct to 53, Market Street, Bradford. 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


‘* Contains much matter of moment to Yorkshire antiquaries.”—Votes and Queries (London). 

“ We welcome the issue of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ That there is room for a county magazine of this kind there is no doubt 
and if the conductors of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries’ rise to the occasion there is a future before them.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 

‘* The aim of ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ a new threepenny monthly, brightly produced, is to deal with the broad-acred shire from 
the point of view of the antiquary, archzologist, historian, and topographer, and to give the most complete record of the folk-lore of the 
county ever attempted. The first number is extremely promising. It has an admirable editor in Mr. C. F. Forshaw, LL.D., and modern 
as well as ancient interest are reviewed.” —Sheffield Independent. Py 

‘* We welcome with pleasure the appearance of the new periodical, entitled ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries,’ and edited by our respected 
Bro. Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D., Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, F.R.H.S., F.R.S.A., etc., whose sonnets and other contribu- 
tions to our columns have always been received with favour by our readers. It will be issued monthly, and to judge from the contents of 
the first number, we consider it will soon establish itself firmly in the estimation of the reading public, and more particularly with those who 
delight in the study of antiquities, genealogy, topography. It is needless to say that Yorkshire is a county which will atford ample material 
for such a publication.”—7he Freemason. J 

“*T am much obliged to you for sending me aspecimen of your new magazine, ‘ Yorkshire Notes and Queries.’ As a contributor to 
‘ Notes and Queries’ for nearly half a century, I welcome it. I hope you will let me say how much I congratulate you on the excellent form 
and contents of this magazine. If kept up by all the spirit that is indicated by this first number, it ought to prove a great success. To show 

ou that f am not offering an opinion without having read the work, I will call your attention to two or three misprints, etc.” —From E. W 
RABROOK, Esq., C.B., F.S.A. (Vice-President of the Royal Society of Literature). 
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It is proposed to celebrate the sexcentenary 
of the Kingston-on-Thames Grammar School 
by a school pageant in a series of five episodes, 
to be given thrice, on July 21, 22, and 24. 
The episodes, it is arranged, will begin with 
the visit of Edward I. to the Lovekyns at 
Kingston in 1299. Among the others will 
be the rescue of Amice de Ewell. by Edward 
Lovekyn and the Kingston men from the 
Prior of Merton’s prison, and other scenes of 


1309, introducing ‘‘ Robin Hood Games” by 
boys and a medizval dance ; the visitation 
of two Commissioners in 1540, who declare 
the Charity dissolved ; and the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1561 to the re-founded Gram- 
mar School, with incidental maypole and 
morris dances. 


In connection with the proposal, a meeting 
was held at the Town Hall, Kingston, on 
March 22, the Mayor, Dr. W. E. St. L. 
Finny, who is himself an ardent antiquary, 
presiding. In opening the proceedings he 
remarked that the Grammar School was one 
of the oldest institutions in the borough, and 


they would like to have been able to trace - 


its history since 1309. This, however, was 


not quite possible, owing either to a break in - 


the records or a break in the existence of the 
school. It was an established fact, how- 
ever, that the year 1309 was the date of the 
original founding of the chapel by Edward 
Lovekyn as a chantry where masses should 
be said for the repose of his soul, and for the 
King and Queen for the time being, Ed- 
VOL. V. 


ward III. and Philippa. In 1352 it was 
rebuilt and re-endowed by John Lovekyn, 
the son of the founder, a very remarkable 
man, who was four times Lord Mayor, or 
rather Mayor, of London, and was also, he 
believed, a native of Kingston. He was 
twice elected Mayor by the people, and twice 
held the office against the will of the people, 
but by order of the King. He was a stock- 
fishmonger by trade, and a member of the 
Fishmongers’ Company, and also Sheriff of 
London ; and his apprentice was Sir William 
Walworth, the famous Lord Mayor who killed 
Wat Tyler. Walworth married Lovekyn’s 
widow, and the latter’s house, in which Wal- 
worth afterwards lived, was now the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. John Lovekyn also built the 
church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane, where 
he was buried. He (Dr. Finny) had received 
a letter from Mr. J. G. Black, in which he 
regretted that he would be unable to attend 
the meeting, and said that the actual date of 
the founding of the chapel by Edward Lovekyn 
was June 11,1309. There was documentary 
evidence, added Mr. Black, to show that a 
public Grammar School existed in Kingston 
before April 7, 1364, but there was nothing 
to show that it was held in the chapel. The 
evidence was all the other way. The Gram- 
mar School was not kept in the chapel 
until 1563. 


Schools, continued the Mayor, were often 
held in or near chapels, but they did not 
always leave evidence of their existence after 
the dissolution. There was certainly evi- 
dence, however, that there existed a school 
in Kingston some twenty years before the 
foundation of Winchester, which was con- 
sidered the oldest school in England. There 
was extant a letter, dated 1360, from the 
Bishop of Winchester to the Prior of Canter- 
bury, in which mention was made of a certain 
Hugh, late master of the almonry school at 
Canterbury, as having been appointed master 
of the “ public” school at Kingston. Hugh, 
who was a Kingston man, was induced to 
give up his Canterbury school and come to 
Kingston in 1364, which was before the foun- 
dation of Winchester. There was no evi- 
dence forthcoming from that date onwards as 
to the school, but they had sufficient reasons 
for celebrating the anniversary. After the 
x 
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Reformation the chantry was given to the 
town by Queen Elizabeth to be a school for 
the education of boys, and it consequently 
took her name. As they had on previous 
occasions celebrated interesting events in the 
history of the town, concluded the Mayor, 
he thought they were quite capable of doing 
so again. 


The excavations at Hampton Court, men- 
tioned in last month’s “ Notes,” have led to 
the discovery of the arched bridge which 
Henry VIII. built over the moat in 1535. 
It is a fine stone structure 50 feet long and 
20 feet broad, composed of four arches, their 
soffits supported by ten moulded ribs, and 
their piers strongly buttressed and resting on 
the bottom of the moat. After more than 


200 years of burial beneath the surface, the . 


bridge now stands forth in almost intact con- 
dition, though the parapet is gone. Some 
good illustrations of the revealed bridge 
appeared in Country Life of April 3. 

og 


An interesting find is reported to have been 
made by Fraulein Professor Mestorf, Director 
of the Museum Schleswiger Altertiimer at Kiel. 
In the grave of a Germanic woman dating 
from the pre Christian era was found a stone 
box containing a set of sewing utensils, a 
pair of scissors of considerable weight, a horn 
knife with an iron blade, a stiletto, and 
several thorns, which were used as needles. 
There was also a stone resembling the so- 
called “‘ Genidelstein,’’ which was still in use 
as a flat-iron as late as the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 


¢ ¢ @¢ 
Last month (p. 125) we quoted Professor 
Lanciani’s description of a figure of Mithras 
Leonto-Kephalos, recently said to have been 
found in a disclosed sanctuary on the Jani- 
culan Hill, Rome. Writing to the Atheneum, 


of March 27, from Rome, Mr. St. Clair. 


Baddeley said: “There is one statement of 
a most positive nature to which exception 
must at once be taken—namely, to the effect 
that the bronze figure of a Divinity found 
here is a figure of Mithras Leonto-Kephalos, 
ora Mithras at all—which would lead readers 
to supposethe place to have been a Mithrzeum. 
Professor Lanciani has overlooked the main 
fact that the group of gods worshipped here 


—whom in part he mentions—are Semitic, 
not Arian. The bronze figure is more prob- 
ably the Dea Syra, or Atargatis, child of the 
Dragon, that coils around her in six folds, 
and whose crested head rests upon her 
forehead.” 


Nowadays, antiquarian articles are some- 
times to be found in quite unlikely places. 
The Sunderland Co-operative Record for 
March, -the ‘‘organ” of a local industrial 
society, contains, we are glad to see, a short 
article on “ Historic Sunderland,” by Mr. 
John Robinson, who points out to his fellow- 
townsmen the wealth of history and legend 
to be gathered from the associations of the 
streets and buildings of Sunderland. Such 
articles, so published, will do much to create 
an intelligent interest in history, and to make 
people have a greater respect for the old 
buildings which still remain. ‘ We have,” 
says Mr. Robinson, “in that part of Sunder- 
land known as Rectory Park, and in the old 
portion of Bishopwearmouth Church, evi- 
dence of the occupation of the Romans, the 
presence of the Danes and Saxons, the resi- 
dence of the famous bowmen of the Middle 
Ages, and the association of some of the 
most learned men of the Church. The 
very name of Galley Gill recalls the time 
when the Danish sea-rovers used to visit 
Wearmouth to seek wealth, and plunder the 
surrounding district, while their galleys were 
sheltered in the Gill, now spanned by the 
‘Galley Bridge.’ In the walls of Bishop- 
wearmouth Church are built into the more 
modern restorations the ancient stones of 
the first church, erected in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and on some of these old 
stones are yet to be seen the deep, narrow 
cuttings made by the ancient English archers 
when they sharpened their arrow-points 
before they went forth to protect the town 
against the Danish, and also the Scotch, 
invaders.” 
&¢ 


Mr. Robinson goes on to refer to a “low- 
side window” in the same church as a 
“leper” window, where the poor outcast 
could look into the interior and see the 
ceremonies which he was debarred from 
taking part in. He seems to be unaware 
that this theory of the use of “low-side 
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windows ” is by no means generally accepted 
—that it is, indeed, but one of half a dozen 
or more theories regarding the use of such 
windows, no one of which is entirely satis- 
factory. 


‘The Font at St. Margaret’s, Ipswich,’ in 
the January Axtiguary, refers in a footnote 
to the font at Lullington, near Frome, 
Somerset. As I copied the inscriptions 
mentioned many years ago, I forward them 
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LULLINGTON FONT, 


At a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, 
held on March 4, the following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows: Messrs. E. S. Forster, 
G. A. Auden, M.D., W. Thorpe Jones, 
A. W. Oke, and H. Avray Tipping. 


¢ ¢ &¢ 
Mr. W. G. Collins, of Newtown, Bradford- 
on-Avon, writes : “ The excellent article on 


in the hope that they may be of interest. 

One which runs round the rim has never 

been deciphered, and is as follows : 
‘PARM°TD ...IEVC... SFE°... LVATRX. 


It is probably Old French, and the first 
four words may be ‘PAR MOT DE DIEU,’ 
but beyond this 1 cannot go. The other 
inscription is ‘HOC FONTIS SACRO PEREVNT 

X 2 
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DELICTA LAVERO. Perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to translate the first- 
mentioned, which so far has baffled anti- 
quaries.” 


Considerable comment has been caused by 
a proposal to destroy part of the north side 
of Bath Street, Bath, with its characteristic 
colonnade, in order to enlarge the Grand 
Pump Room Hotel. Protests have been 
made to the Corporation; but the City 
Fathers reply that the matter is out of their 
hands—they approved the plans for the pro- 
posed alterations a year and a half ago, and, 
so far as they are concerned, the matter 
cannot be reopened. This may be so, but 
we cannot help hoping that the many 
influential protests that have been made will 
not be without effect. The historic buildings 
and associations of Bath, its older architecture 
and characteristic features, are all valuable 
assets of the city, and it is a short-sighted 
policy which allows them to be sacrificed to 
the modern craze for hugeness in hotel 
buildings. The Society of Antiquaries, at 
their meeting on March 18, passed the 
following resolution: “ The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, feeling that the eighteenth- 
century architecture of the City of Bath is 
of a special character, and therefore well 
worthy of preservation where possible, hears 
with regret that there is danger of the 
destruction of the colonnade on one side of 
Bath Street, and expresses the hope that it 
may be preserved.” 


ke 

Among the illustrations in the Builder for 
April 10 were half a dozen examples of 
medizval wood-carving—vigorous renderings 
of decorative animals—from photographs by 
Mr. Henry Walker, of Stamford. In the 
issue for April 17, an interesting article illus- 
trated by both pen and pencil some beauti- 
ful ecclesiastical architectural work at the 
little known town of Elne, near Perpignan. 


On the afternoon of March 31 the Director, 
Dr. Ashby, lectured at the British School, 
Rome, on the “Prehistoric Antiquities of 
Malta,” the investigation of which forms a 
portion of the School’s programme in the 
Western Mediterranean. The chair was 
taken by Professor J. S. Reid, ot Cambridge 


University, President of the Managing Com- 
mittee. The lecturer described the most 
prominent prehistoric monuments of Malta 
and Gozo, such as the large structures of the 
Gigantia on the latter island, and Hagar-Kim 
and Mnaidra on the former, all of them 
apparently hypzthral sanctuaries, in which 
human burials also took place. These 
buildings are now no longer ascribed to 
the Phoenician colonists of the Maltese group 
of islands. Other prehistoric constructions 
of a domestic character have been studied 
by a German scholar, Dr. Albrecht Mayr, 
but new discoveries may be expected from 
excavations on some of the sites. Thus, 
seven years ago, the hypogzeum of Halsaflieni 
was found near Valetta, and proved to be a 
very extensive reproduction, though cut in 
the solid subterranean rock, of Hagar-Kim. 
It contained a large number of skeletons and 
the remains of prehistoric pottery. Further 
excavation has revealed the presence, hitherto 
only suspected, of several dolmens, such as 
Dr. Mackenzie has found in Sardinia. Dr. 
Ashby concluded by stating that, while the 
Maltese Government is conducting the ex- 
cavations, it welcomes the co-operation of 
the British School, which will thus have 
a unique opportunity of excavating in the 
Western Mediterranean under the British 
flag, for Gibraltar offers no such field for 
exploration. The Director intends to pro- 
ceed to Malta in May, and will be assisted 
by Mr. T. E. Peet, a student of the School, 
who has had several years’ experience of pre- 
historic work in Italy, the Aigean, and Central 
Europe. 


2. @ 

The Dail Graphic of March 23 published 
part of a letter written to Mr. John Ward, 
F.S.A., by Professor A. H. Sayce, whose 
recent discovery of the site of the City of 
Meroé, about midway between Khartum 
and Atbara, was mentioned at page 84 of the 
March Antiguary. After referring to the 
kindness of the Sirdar, who “ made things 
easier for me by lending me his own camel,” 
and the “luxury in which I lived after leaving 
Meroé in the travelling car of the railway 
administration,” Professor Sayce says: 

“At Gebel Baikal I excavated a little 
temple of Taharka, previously unknown. 
The remains of the great Temple of Amon 
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at Meroé are magnificent ; fancy an enceinte 
wall of cut and dressed stone 22 feet wide. 
It was approached from the east by an 
avenue of stone rams. We sent to Khar- 
tum the life-size statue of a king I found in 
the temple site, also an important Greek 
inscription of a King of Axum, to whom the 
overthrow of the Ethiopian kingdom seems 
to have been due. The mounds of Meroé 
are as extensive as those of Memphis, and 
are covered with the same pottery as that 
discovered by McIver at Ibrum. At Mes- 
saurat en Naga I further found the rock- 
tomb of King Sengawatoh, ‘priest of Thoth,’ 
and to my great joy the key to, at any rate, 
a partial decipherment of the Ethiopian 
hieroglyphs.” 

The discovery of a clue to the Ethiopian 
hieroglyphics is of the greatest importance, 
as they have hitherto defied all attempts at 
decipherment. An important descriptive 
article by Professor Sayce on “ The Ancient 
Temple of Amon at Meroé” appeared in 
the Zimes of March 25. 


ae. oe, ee 
The Edinburgh Rhind Lectures in Arche- 
ology have been delivered this year by 
Mr. David Murray, M.A., LL.D., who 
took for his subject ‘‘ The Occupation and 
Use of the Land in Scotland in Early 
Times.” 


‘le te 

The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
fost remarked, under date April 7: “I hear 
from Athens that considerable excitement 
has been caused there by an attempt to 
build over the whole of the Hill of Philo- 
pappos, except the part actually covered by 
the well-known monument, while the cry has 
been raised in the Athenian Press that a 
claim has been made by a private individual 
to a portion of the ground immediately under 
the ‘sacred rock’ of the Akropolis for build- 
ing purposes. Those who know the zeal of 
the Greeks for the preservation of their 
national monuments will realize the indigna- 
tion aroused at Athens by such claims.” 


Remains of a mammoth have been found at 
Selsey Bill below high-water mark embedded 
in a fresh-water deposit of red clay, which is 
usually thickly covered with shingle. The 
bones were scattered and broken, but the 


molar teeth of both jaws were well preserved, 
and indicated that the animal was an ordinary. 
mammoth, though not fully grown. Several 
hundredweight of bones were removed. 
Some of the teeth weighed from 6 pounds 
to § pounds each. 
¢ *¢ 

We note with regret the deaths on April 13, 
at the age of seventy-nine, of Dr. Whitley 
Stokes, whose labours in the cause of Celtic 
scholarship are well known, and on April 11, 
at the age of sixty-eight, of Professor F. E. 
Hulme, known popularly by his Familiar 
Wild Flowers and similar works, and to 
antiquaries by his Histories of Symbolism in 
Art, Heraldry, and Flags, and by his Proverd 
Lore. 


+¢ + ¢ 

The Atheneum of April 17 says that a pre- 
historic German cemetery has been unearthed 
at Kessenick, near Maeseyck, at a depth of 
30 feet. Many skeletons have been found 
in urns which are of different shapes, but 
reveal a German origin in their ornamenta- 
tion. It was in the same neighbourhood 
that Dr. Nyssens discovered some years ago 
a Roman cemetery. 





Che Preservation of Ancient 
Monuments in Freland. 


—>— 


SHE preservation of ancient and 
am medizval monuments and buildings 

| in Ireland is entrusted principa'ly 
oe, to the Commissioners of Public 
Works, and in a secondary degree to the 
popularly elected County Councils, which 
are entrusted with the management of local 
affairs. 

The powers of the Commissioners of 
Works in Ireland fall under two heads: 
(t) Certain monuments and buildings are 
vested in that Board, and are its property ; 
(2) certain others, which are the property of 
private persons, over which the Board has 
the power of guardianship—that is, the power 
of protecting them, and of prosecuting any 
person who damages them. In both cases 
the Board causes the monuments to be 
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regularly inspected, and carries out the works 


‘necessary for their preservation so far as the 


funds assigned for this purpose permit. 

Acts of Parliament regulating these matters 
were passed in 1869, 1882, and 1892. The 
Act of 1869, 32 and 33 Vic., cap. 42, sec. 25, 
was that by which the Church of Ireland 
was disestablished ; it included a provision 
for vesting in the Board of Works old and 
ruined churches and other ecclesiastical 
buildings no longer required for public wor- 
ship. The number of buildings and groups 
of buildings so vested was 139; they con- 
stitute the greater part of the total number 
(about 209) of monuments and groups of 
monuments in the Board’s charge or 
scheduled. The Act of 1882, 45 and 46 
Vic., cap. 73, which applies to the whole of 
the United Kingdom, gives to the Board 
(and to H.M. Office of Works in England 
and Scotland) the power to become the 
guardian of certain monuments named in the 
Act, and of any similar ones which the owners 
are willing to entrust to it, and also the power 
to purchase similar monuments and to accept 
bequests of them. Legal penalties are pro- 
vided for persons damaging the monuments. 
The Act of 1892, 55 and 56 Vic., cap. 46, 
extends these powers for Ireland to “any 
ancient or medizval structure, erection, or 
monument, or any remains thereof,” which 
the Board considers worthy of its care on 
account of ‘historic, traditional, or artistic 
interest.” (A similar Act was passed for 
England in 1900.) ° 

Under these various powers the Board is 
at present the owner or guardian of about 
190 ancient and medizval monuments, and 
groups of monuments, or 209, including those 
scheduled but not yet vested, comprising over 
400 structures. They include most of those 
medizeval structures in Ireland which are of 
first-class importance, and a _ considerable 
number of the most interesting prehistoric 
monuments; but there are many important 
monuments still in the care of private persons. 
Some of these, however, will probably be 
transferred to the Board under the provisions 
of the Irish Land Act, 1903, 3 Ed. VII., 
cap. 37. This is an Act giving special public 
facilities for the sale of land in Ireland, and it 
provides (section 14) that when an estate 
which is being sold includes monuments of 


historic interest, the monuments may be 
vested in the Board. 

The Act of 1869 provided that a sum of 
£50,000 should be paid over to the Board. 
A large part of this capital sum was expended 
on repairs of buildings transferred to the 
Board by that Act. The annual interest on 
the balance, amounting to about £873 per 
annum, is applied to their preservation. For 
the expenses of preserving the other buildings 
in charge of the Board, under the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Acts, a sum of £401 
is annually voted by Parliament.* 

The duty of inspecting the monuments 
and advising the Board on the measures 
necessary for their preservation is discharged 
by the Inspector of Ancient and National 
Monuments, who must be both a trained 
architect and a person of special antiquarian 
knowledge. This post is at present filled by 
Mr. Robert Cochrane, I.S.O., LL.D., F.S.A., 
who is President of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland and Vice-President of 
the Cambrian Archeological Association. 

Popularly elected County Councils for 
the management of local affairs were first 
established in Ireland by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1898, 61 and 62 Vic., cap. 37, 
and section 19 of that Act gives them the 
same powers to become guardians of ancient 
and medieval monuments as are possessed 
by the Board of Works. Further, the Irish 
Land Act of 1903, already mentioned, pro- 
vides that if the Board of Works does not 
consent to have a monument vested in it 
under that Act, the monument may be vested 
in the County Council if the Council agrees. 

There is no exact or complete information 
as to the extent to which County Councils 
have used these powers ; it is known that a 
few of the Councils have undertaken the 
custody of certain monuments in their 
respective counties, but it is believed that 
most have so far done nothing. One Council 
has declined to accept guardianship of the 
monuments in the county. The last report 
of the Estates Commissioners under the 
Irish Land Act of 1903 states that seventeen 
structures have been accepted by the County 
Councils, chiefly those of minor importance. 


* The amount provided in current year’s estimate, 
under the similar Acts of 1882 and 1900, is for England 
411,275, and for Scotland £2,935. 
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The Board of. Works publish in their 
Annual Report to the Treasury a full state- 
ment of the work done during the year, and 
the amount of money expended on each 
structure in their charge. This information 
is given in an appendix, but in the body of 
their Report an illustrated descriptive account 
is given of the principal structures operated 
on by them during the year, and in this way 
public interest is maintained in the work of 
preservation. 

There is also an advisory committee formed 
of two representatives of the Royal Irish 
Academy and two from the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries, who confer with the Board of 
Works when occasion arises. 





Che Belibutts of the Parish of 
Scotter, Lincoinsbire. 
By T. B. F. Eminson, M.R.C.S.ENG. 


—_—_—<>—_ 


O many centuries have elapsed since 
(| the bow ceased to be the national 
weapon that few traces of its long 
" reign can now be found in rural 
parishes. In this parish of Scotter, however, 
there exists in the bellbutt fields a very in- 
teresting relic of the statutory archery butts 
of the Middle Ages. Shortly before the 
Conquest the Manor of Scotter was given to 
the Abbey of Peterborough by Brand, the 
uncle of Hereward the Wake. Brand, it is 
supposed, was a native of Scotter, and in 
1066 became Abbot of Peterborough. This 
early connection with the abbey continued 
to the Dissolution of the Monasteries, and 
afterwards, through the Dean and Chapter, 
to modern times; and to this union the 
manor doubtless owed both its freedom from 





turmoil in the Middle Ages and its un- 


usually full records. ‘The manor being eighty 
miles north of Peterborough, the Abbot emi- 
ployed for its management resident monkish 
stewards, under whose rule a large amount 
of liberty and self-government was enjoyed. 
I think we owe these archery relics, and 
especially the survival of the name “ bell- 
butts,” to the fact that Scotter was a monks’ 


manor, and subject to their lien rule 
for many centuries. 

The manor was situated in the western 
part of Lindsey, and included Scotter parish 
and most of the neighbouring parish of 
Messingham, while many other adjoining and 
more distant parishes were wholly or partially 
under the jurisdiction of its court. The parish 
of Scotter extends from the east bank of the 
Trent six miles across the valley nearly to the 
foot of the Cliff Hills, and is from one to two 
miles broad. The village of Scotter, with 700 
inhabitants, lies on the little River Eea, about 
three and a half miles east of the Trent and 
sixteen miles south of the Humber. The 
name of the village appears to be Norse, and 
the whole parish is full of Norse names, 
such as the field-names Haverholme, Long- 
holme, Dogg-busks, and Grimblecroft ; but 
the village is more ancient than this—indeed, 
it is probable that the earliest bands of 
Angles coming up the Trent found a British 
village here. Indications of this exist in 
graves with weapons in them, scattered 
through the Lias gravel on the south-east 
side of the village; in rude domestic im- 
plements of stone found in ancient stoné 
walls ; and in other relics, such as a boat, 
formed of a tree-trunk, dug out near the 
River Eea. 

The district known as “‘belbuts” in the® 
parochial rate-books, and as “ bellbutts” in 
the Parliamentary Commissioners’ Sen 
Award, is situated half a mile west of the 
village of Scotter. The accompanying map 
shows the area as it existed in the year 1808, 
just before the great Enclosure, and will be 
found useful in understanding the position 
and surroundings of the bellbutt grounds, 
and in tracing their past history. The 
principal ground occupied a corner of the 
common between the Susworth road and 
Wood Hill, but in later times there was 
added another communicating ground which 
will be referred to again. It will be seen 
that the main ground was situated on the 
east bank of a small beck, which, rising on 
Scotton Common and running north and 
north-east, empties into the River Eea. At 
the present time this ground is divided into 
four arable fields, which on the Ordnance 
Survey are numbered 654, 596, 597, and 
767, their areas being 3°44, 7°65,°13°21, and 
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5°85 acres respectively. There is no uncer- 
tainty about the names of these fields ; they 
have been known as “ belbuts” to farmers, 
owners, and labourers since they were 
allotted under the Act of 1808, and they 
are so described in the parochial rate-books. 
It is singular, however, that though generally 
known by this name throughout the parish, 
the prefix appears to have hidden its meaning 
from the Scotter people ; but, on the other 
hand, it is remiikable how persistently old 
names cling to fields. The rolls of the 
Manor of Scotter afford many examples of 


given as a specimen: Mr. Robert Dawber, 
aged sixty, whose ancestors are mentioned 
in the earliest roll—that of the year 1519, 
where George Dawber was one of the sixteen 
jurors at the Michaelmas Court—was brought 
up in a house within a stone’s-throw of the 
bellbutt fields. He distinctly remembers as 
a child sitting at the fireside, hearing his 
father, Brian Dawber, and an old parishioner, 
William Foster, talking about the bellbutts 
and their ancient use. He was quite young, 
and cannot now recall what that use was, 
but he is perfectly clear that they knew all 


The Scotter Belitiubts 
as existing in 1808 
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such names persisting for 350 years, even 
though their meaning has long been lost 
sight of. ‘ 

There are in the parish of Scotter seven 
or eight families whose names are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the rolls of the 
manor extending back from the eighteenth 
to the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and chiefly amongst these families I have 
found some tradition on the ancient use of 
the belibutt fields. Some of it is vague, but 
in a few instances it is sufficiently clear to 
be very valuable, and the following may be 
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about it, and talked of what they had heard 
from “old standards” in their younger 
days. The impression left on his mind was 
that the bellbutts were formerly a “ parish 
playground,” and it may well be that this 
was a very correct impression, for the old 
archery laws which forbade,other sports on 
holidays had long been obsolete, if not re- 
pealed, and as archery declined the ground 
would be used for sports such as badger- 
baiting, cock-fighting, and many others about 
which there is much local tradition. The 
Rev. George Shadford, who was born at 
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Scotter in 1739, in writing his autobiography 
in 1790, speaks of cruel sports practised in 
his boyhood, and describes how, after attend- 
ing church on Sunday mornings, he, with 
other youths of the village, practised wrestling, 
running, leaping, and football ; and from the 
language used, it is clear that this was not 
on Scotter Green, but at some distance 
outside the village. We will now turn to 
the Parliamentary Commissioners’ Enclosure 
Award. 

The Act for enclosing the common and 
other open lands of the parish of Scotter was 
passed in 1808, and the enclosure took place 
about 1813. The award is a lengthy docu- 
ment, describing the ownership and area of 
the ancient enclosures (720 acres) and the 
newly enclosed lands (4,265 acres). No less 
than seven different pieces of land are 
described by the name “ bellbutts,” four 
being old enclosures and three unenclosed. 
The accompanying map shows their position 
and surroundings, and the names and areas 
of those forming the original bellbutt ground 
are as follows—Plots 1 and 2 being un- 
enclosed : 





No. Name. AR 2: 
1. Bellbutt Bottom ... 4 1 15 
2. Bell Butts 2 5 
3. Bellbutt Pingle S a9 
4. Bellbutt Close ... 2 2 39 
5. Bellbutt Close ... 2 2 21 

Io 3 27 


The Commissioners describe these plots in 
full detail, and speak of them as “lying in 
bellbutts.” To them must be added a portion 
of the common to the south into which the 
bellbutt ground extended : this common-land 
is now enclosed, and the nearest field (No. 
697 on the Ordnance Survey, 13°21 acres) is 
always recognized as one of the “ belbuts.” 
Plot No. 6 on the map (5 acres) is scheduled 
under a number, at the end of the award, to 
the owner of Bellbutt Bottom. In the body 
of the award, however, no description could’ 
be found ; but as the unenclosed plot No. 2 
formed its frontage to the high-road, and for 
nearly a hundred years it has been commonly 
known as one of the “belbuts,” there is 
excellent reason for including it in the bell- 
butt area. The explicit way in which the 

VOL. V. 


Commissioners speak of these plots as “ lying 
in bellbutts,” the full spelling they give to 
the word, and the fact that a portion of the 
area remained unenclosed up to that time, 
point to the conclusion that the name and 
area were then associated together by long 
tradition, and, further, strongly suggest that 
the parishioners of Scotter were well aware 
of the use to which the bellbutt ground had 
once been appropriated. In view, too, of 
the traditions I have mentioned, there can 
be little doubt that the unenclosed Bellbutt 
Bottom was in use before 1808 as a parish 
playground, and it is reasonable to infer that 
this use for general sports was a survival 
from old times, archery becoming obsolete, 
but other sports continuing to be practised. 
There are no records showing when the 
old enclosures were made. Bellbutt Pingle 
(No. 3 Plot) was appropriated for the repair 
of the church fabric. Quite a number of 
plots scattered through the parish were 
devoted to the same use, and though some 
were ancient, dating from times soon after 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries, or even 
earlier, others appear to have been derelict 
land, improved and brought into this use 
as the need arose in later times. This pingle 
seems to have been such a plot, and a second 
is the Sedge Croft near Scotter, evidently 
reclaimed from the River Eea in not very 
remote times. When originally chosen the 
bellbutt ground was on the open common, 
and remained so for centuries until, archery 
decaying and the villagers becoming wealthier 
in cattle, there arose a need for small en- 
closures in which to place animals for tempo- 
rary purposes. Such small enclosures were 
common in many parts of the parish, and 
these bellbutt pingles and closes, being near 
the common, would be convenient for sick, 
maimed, or very young animals needing rest 
and attention. Before these enclosures were 
taken off—perhaps late in the seventeenth 
century—the butt ground was somewhat 
triangular in general form, with a truncated 
apex next the Susworth high-road measuring 
about 120 yards, but southwards it widened 
into the open common. At 400 yards from 
the north end it was about 250 yards wide. 
It is almost certain, however, that, when first 
chosen, the ground was larger than this—was, 
indeed, entirely open to the common on the 
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east side, as we know it continued to be on 
the south. The six plots occupying the site 
of the old ground in 1808, with the adjoining 
portion of the common-land, are now thrown 
into four fields, as already mentioned. The 
hedges surrounding these fields are of very 
different ages; many of them, dating from 
1813, are in straight lines, and composed 
almost entirely of white-thorn. Plot No. 6, 
however, has survived almost unchanged, 
being identical with Field No. 767 on the 
Ordnance Survey. Its fences are ancient, 
apparently dating from the seventeenth 
century ; they are tortuous and angular, and 
in them were found white-thorn, sloe, maple, 
elder, crab, aspen, ash, and a large amount 
of cornel or dogwood, which is rare in the 
newer hedges, and hardly ever seen in those 
of 1813. Let us now approach our subject 
from the standpoint of the Middle Ages. 

It will be remembered that through the 
Middle Ages the practice of archery was 
encouraged and enforced by proclamations 
and statutes, and that in the time of 
Henry VIII. these were embodied in fresh 
enactments, which directed archery butts to 
be set up in every parish, and that, on the 
ringing of the statutory bell on holidays, 
every male between the ages of sixteen and 
sixty should repair thither to practise the 
national pastime. So roomy was the Scotter 
Bellbutt ground that the butts could be fixed 
at almost any part that wind and sun required. 
Usually the archers would stand near the 
beck, where they would be sheltered from 
the afternoon sun, as well as from the 
prevailing west winds, by Scotter Wood, 
which, in the earliest times, extended over 
Wood Hill. The statutes of Henry VIII. 
required the archer to stand not less than 
eleven score yards from his mark, and most 
men could hit the mark at twelve score 
yards. The ground was therefore large 
enough not only for the parish of Scotter, 
but, on special occasions, there was ample 
room available for all the parishes of the 
manor, and I think there is little doubt that 
it was occasionally so used. That the people 
of this district did not shirk the national 
duty is shown, I think, by the care with 
which these butts were chosen and main- 
tained for centuries, and by the surnames 
now occurring in surrounding parishes. In 


one neighbouring village the following sur- 
names occur: Bows, Bowers, Bowskill and 
Bowness. The last is of interest from its 
analogy in construction and meaning to 
‘“‘milkness,” a word meaning all that per- 
tains to dairy-work, and still in common use 
amongst the housewives of the neighbour- 
hood. 

Northwards, between the bellbutts and 
the hamlet of Scawthorpe, the land, being of 
better quality, was cultivated in open fields 
and dales from a very early period, but to 
the south and west all was open common. 
Less than fifty years ago old residents in 
Scotter could remember when the common 
approached the “town gates” on the south- 
west side, and in earlier ages the villages 
along the eastern side of the Valley of the 
Trent were mere oases in the wide common. 
Besides Scotter village, the parish includes 
three hamlets ; the largest, Scawthorpe (now 
incorrectly called Scotterthorpe), is about one 
mile north-east of the bellbutts, while Cote 
Houses and Susworth are two and two and 
a half miles westward. At the present time 
these hamlets have no direct route to the 
bellbutt fields, but before the Enclosure of 
1813 the highway, after leaving Susworth 
on the Trent bank, ran through Cote Houses 
and across the common to a gate known as 
“Trent Gate”; thence it ran through the 
open fields known as “ wood furlongs,” and 
close past the entry to the bellbutts into the 
“Sands” at the west end of Scotter; and 
there was a convenient footpath from Scaw- 
thorpe which joined this old road. Con- 
sideration of these points makes it evident 
how admirably the bellbutts were situated, 
and how difficult it would have been to find 
another ground as good. It was not only 
convenient of access from Scotter by a direct 
road, but was within easy distance of all the 
hamlets of the parish; it was sufficiently 
high and dry above the bogs nearer the 
Trent ; and, most important of all, it was, 
when first established, securely sheltered on 
the west by Scotter Wood, and thus cut off 
from the prevailing west and south-west 
winds, and from direct sunshine in the after- 
noon, matters of great importance to learners 
of the bowman’s art. Scotter was formerly 
a market-town, and for centuries continued 
to be the largest of the row of villages 

















extending from Scunthorpe on the north to 
Blyton, near Gainsborough, on the south, 
and would, with its hamlets, require several 
marks setting up. One can imagine the men 
of the parish on an appointed holiday repair- 
ing to the ground clothed in homespuns and 
leather. Near by, on the higher parts of 
Scotton Common, the red-deer had their 
favourite lair, and as the butt-ground would 
be clearer of furze and ling, and thus provide 
better pasture, it would perhaps sometimes 
happen that the first band of archers coming 
from Scotter would disturb these shy animals, 
and drive them over the “deer-leap ” to the 
vantage-ground of Hardwick Hill, or to the 
distant carrs beyond. 

Mention has already been made of a 
second bellbutt ground communicating with 
the old one by an adjoining reach of common- 
land. The site is now occupied by three 
fields of three acres each, known as “ belbuts.” 
In 1813, when the Commissioners described 
the ground, it was in two plots (see Nos. 7 and 
8 on the map), one being an unenclosed plot 
of ten acres called “ Bellbuts and Westfield,” 
the other an old enclosure of nearly an acre, 
called “ Bellbutt Pingle.” When this newer 
ground came into use I cannot say: it was 
on a somewhat higher level, close to the 
ancient highway to Gainsborough, and 
equally convenient for Scotter archers, but 
not so near for those of the three hamlets. 
It may be that after the timber was cleared 
from Wood Hill the old ground lost much 
of its shelter, and the neighbouring reach of 
common, being drier, came into use in wet 
seasons. It is, however, more probable that 
the second site was an overflow ground for 
use when all the parishes of the manor met 
in friendly contest on important feast-days, 
and especially at the annual three days’ fair 
of the parish. King Richard Coeur de Lion 
granted to the monks at Scotter a weekly 
market on Thursdays, and a three days’ 
annual fair at the Feast of the Apostles Peter 
and Paul; and King John, his brother, 
renewed this charter, and shortly before his 
death spent a night at Scotter Manor as their 
guest. This annual fair has come down to 
us unbroken, except, perhaps, at the time of 
the fatal Black Death, but is now shorn of 
most of its fame. Each adjoining parish still 
holds an annual feast on the day of its patron 
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saint, but in ancient times Scotter Fair had 
a very wide celebrity, the manor being an 
important centre for the parishes of a large 
district. It began with a horse and cattle 
fair known as “ Scotter Show,” then followed 
the three days’ fair and feast, all being held, 
under the superintendence of the Monk 
Stewards, on the market-place adjoining the 
manor-house. There can be little doubt 
that on these occasions the bellbutt grounds 
were resorted to by the archers of the whole 
district, and for a long period were year by 
year the scene of archery contests between 
the different parishes of the Manor. 

The field-names of the parish have been 
carefully investigated ; some of them are ex- 
ceedingly ancient and of great interest, but the 
name ‘‘belbuts,”’ or “bellbutts,” does not occur 
in any other part of the parish. There were, 
however, in 1808, close to the western end 
of the village, two fields called “ Butts 
Closes.” They were quite small, one being 
an acre and a half, and the other two acres; 
and as they were quite distinct from each 
other, being separated by the two village- 
streets, they were evidently too small for 
practised archers to use. The fact that they 
were not called bellbutts shows, I think, that 
they had no official connection with the 
statutory bell, while their small size and close 
proximity to the village would seem to in- 
dicate that they were used by the boys of 
Scotter village. 

It is evident that the prefix in the word 
“bellbutts ” came into use in consequence of 
the statutory custom of ringing a bell at the 
times appointed for archery practice. Being 
an ecclesiastical manor, it is likely that 
stricter care was taken in observing the law. 
The stewards would naturally be anxious to 
give satisfaction to their Abbot, and for many 
reasons would be careful to obey all civil 
laws ; hence the custom would remain fixed 
long after it had been discontinued elsewhere, 
and these bellbutt fields remain to-day a 
witness to the methodical habits of the 
monkish stewards of many centuries. 

At some future time I hope to deal with 
the bell-staves of the parish (“le bele staffes 
in silva domini’’), a subject which throws a 
further interesting light on the customs con- 
nected with the ringing of the archery bell. 

I am deeply indebted to the late Edmund 
Y2 
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Roadley, Esq., and to John Roadley, Esq., of 
Scotter Manor, for free access to the Rolls ; 
also to the Rev. John Blew, Rector of 
Scotter, Messrs. J. R. Raddish, R. Dawber, 
and many others in Scotter parish for much 
kind assistance and information. 





Some Extracts from the Court 
Rolls of the Ancient Wanor 
of jPortishead Rectory. 

By Henry Carr, R.N.R. 


(PSSQHE following extracts from the 
ig Ry Court Rolls of this parish, none 


eo EY! of which have been printed before, 


are copies of the proceedings they 
refer to, repetitions and many redundant 
words being omitted as not essential, and 
occupying too much space : 





*“‘Courte Baron of Nathaniell Warner, 
clarke, parson of Portishead, alias Possett 
aforesaid, there holden the xiiith day of July, 
in the year of Our Lord God one thousand 
six hundred and ffifty five. Before Richard 
Lacye, Steward there— 


Esson. Richard Porter, Jure. 
John Lester, 
Homage. Thomas Cottrell, > Jure. 


John Cottrell, 


‘‘'To this Courte cometh Richard Porter, 
a customary tenannt of this mannor, and 
doth exchange with Thomas Parsons, a 
tenannt to the Chamber of the Citty of 
Bristoll, twoe acres and a halfe of pasture 
grounde lyeinge in the Waste Fielde, one 
acre and a halfe called Chessells, and the 
other acre called land for twoe acres and 
a halfe of arrable grounde of his, the said 
Thomas Parsons, lyeing at Saltye. 

“Nathaniell Warner, clarke, parson of 
Portishead, alias Posset, Doth exchange with 
the above said Thomas Parsons, one acre of 
pasture grounde called the Hurne, adioyinnge 
to one acre of Rowland Turke’s, and halfe 
one acre of pasture lyeinge in Chessells, for 
one acre and a halfe of the said Thomas 


Parsons, of pasture grounde lyeinge in the 
Middle Marsh.” 


“Courte of Nathaniell Warner, parson, 
holden 27th day of June, 1659. 
John Lovell, Jure. 


Thomas Beakes, fined 
2/- for not mavens at Courte. 


Customary th Hill, 

Tenannts, Elizabeth Cottrell, ™ 
Jane Lester, Jure. 
Alice Porter, 


“We do p’sent the death of Thomas 
Cottrell, a customary tenannt of this mannor. 
Died since the last Courte, and _ there 
happeneth to the Lord for a harriott xs., 
paid by Elizabeth Cottrell, being next taken 
as tenannt and hath done her fealty to the 
said lord. 

“The widdow Lester taken tenannt and 
done her fealty. 

“We p’sent that Elizabeth Cottrell her 
barne is fallen downe, and it is comannded 
to her to builde him upp againe sufficiently 
in marle timber and thatch by All Saints 
Day next, upon payne of not doeinge to 
forfit vi£.” 


“Court of Nathanniell Warner, holden 
23rd Dec., 1659. Richard Lacye, steward. 

“Amongst other things it soe inrolled. 
To this courte cometh John Lovell, a cus- 
tomary tenannt of this mannor, and surren- 
dreth into the hands of the Lord all his 
whole estate, title, tearme and _ interest, 
which he claymed to houlde of the said 
Lord by coppy of courte roll, of one messuage 
or tenement withall and singular lands, 
meadows, feedings, and pastures to the same 
messuage belonginge, scituat in the tithing 
of Portishead, late in the tenure of Anne 
Lovell deceased, by reason of which sur- 
render there happeneth for a_herriott 
nothinge, because it is included in the fine 
following :—To that intente that the said 
Lord would now grante the said p’misses to 
the aforesaid John Lovell and to first- 
borne childe, if it live three weeks next after 
it is borne, where uppon to the same courte 
cometh John Lovell and taketh of the said 
Lord of his grante the foresaid messuage 
above surrendred. To have and to hould 
the said messuage to the aforesaid John 
Lovell, for and duringe his life, and to his 
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saide first borne childe if it live three weeks 
after it is borne, (which name is John Lovell) 
for their lives successively according unto 
the custome of the said mannor, provided 
allwaies, and it is agreed between the said 
Lord and John Lovell, that if the saide 
childe doe die before three weeks ende after 
it is borne, then it shal be lawfull to and for 
the said John Lovell to nominate in that 
childe’s place any other life whome he please 
within halfe a year after the decease of the 
saide childe. Payeinge therefor yearly during 
the said tearme to the Lord and his 
successors, parsons of the church of Portis- 
head, also Possett, three shillings of lawfull 
money of England att the tearmes there 
comon by equall portions to be paid and 
five shillings for a hariott when it shalle 
happen, and all other works, customes and 
services therefor due. Provided allwaies 
that it shall be lawfull to and for the said 
John Lovell and John his sonne to live from 
the said messuage during the tearme afore- 
said, and duringe the same time the said 
messuage to lett and sett to any honest 
tenannte or tenanntes to whom they please 
so that the rente, services, repa’tons be well 
and sufficiently done accordinge unto the 
custome of the said mannor. And the said 
John Lovell doth give unto the said Lord a 
fine for such one estate and ingress to be 
had in the premises, nyne pounds before 
hande paide and for they are admitted 
tenannts, and the aforesaid John Lovell 
hath done to the said Lord his fealty, and 
as touchinge the other it is respited until it 
shal happen. In witness to this private 
coppye the seale of the said Lord is affixed 
and putt. Dated by coppye of court roll 
the day and year above said. 


CTenannice | John Lovell, Isabell Cottrell, 
appeared Thomas Beakes, Jane Lester, 
FP } Elizabeth Hill “Alice Porter. 


at this Courte. 

“ Courte of Henry Jones, clarke and rector, 
held 30 day of December, 1672. William 
Buddinge, Steward. 


John Lovell, Homage in the 
Edward Hicks, behalf of their 
William Cutler, wives, 


** Att the same courte cometh Edward 
Hulbert, of North Weston, in the Countie of 





Somerset, blacksmith, and taketh of the same 
Lord one customary messuage or tenement, 
orchard and garden containing halfe an acre, 
and halfe an acre of meadow in Middle 
Marsh, and halfe an acre in the West Field, 
with all and singular other the p’mises there- 
unto belonginge or in any wise ap’teaminge, 
which customary tennement was lately in the 
tenure or occupation of John Holle, but now 
deceased. To have and to hould the afore- 
said messuage with all and singular the 
ap’tenances to Elinor, the wife of the said 
Edward Hulbert, John and Edward, sonnes 
of the said Edward Hulbert for the tearme 
of thre lives and every of them longest 
livinge according to the custome of the 
mannor, and therefor payinge to the Lord 
the yearly rent of three shillings and four 
pence to be paid every half yeare by even 
portions att the tearmes usual and comon, 
and by agreement ten shillings for and in 
lieu of.a harriott when it shall happen, and 
all workes, costomes and services therefor 
and of right acostomed, Provided allwaies 
that it shal be lawful for the foresaid Elinor 
Hulbert, John Hulbert, and Edward Hulbert, 
sonnes on the copie, duringe their lives may 
live from the messuage or tenement, soe as 
the rents, services, workes and duties and 
reparations are p’formed according to the 
costome of the mannor in any wise. Not- 
withstanding, That the said Edward Hulbert, 
the father, hath paid unto the Lord the sum 
of two and twenty pounds and ten shillings. 
And the said Edward Hulbert doth hereby 
promise covenant and grant to the said Lord 
to build up and repairen all the houses suffi- 
ciently before the twenty-fourth day of June 
next, and soe bring itt in sufficient repartions 
duringe the whole tenure upon paine of 
forfiture. And the said Elinor hath done 
her fealtie to the Lord, and as touching the 
rest the fealtie of the others is respited untill 
itt shall happen. In witness whereof to this 
present copie the seal of the said Lord is 
fixed, and datted by copie of court roll the 
day and year first above written.” 

The proceedings at the first three courts 
noted above show that Nathaniel Warner 
held courts baron as Parson and Lord of 
the Rectory Manor during the incumbency 
of Thomas Tucker, who was presented to the 
living by King James I., during whose reign 
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and that which followed he held Courts in 
this parish. According to the Diocesan 
records Tucker was Rector from 1621 to 
1660. He must have, however, been deprived 
during the Commonwealth period and the 
Lord-Protectorship of Cromwell, and had to 
leave, probably, when Fairfax’s men advanced 
on Portishead and took the Battery. About 
the time of Tucker’s presentation, the Bristol 
Corporation had begun purchasing lands in 
this locality, since when they have become 
owners of a considerable quantity. 

By the purchase of the Halle Manor the 
Corporation contended that the advowson 
belonged to them, but a Mr. Bond laid claim 
to it, as did also the heirs of Lords Lathom 
and Berkeley. Eventually all the claims, 
including those of the Crown, having been 
settled, except those of Bond, the Corporation 
satisfied him by a payment of £350. Eleven 
years after, Bond revived his claim on the 
grounds of the large sum given by him to the 
King’s nominee—z.¢., probably the dispenser 
of the Court patronage—when the disgusted 
Corporation finally silenced his demands by 
giving him, as we learn from the Annals of 
Bristol, two hogsheads of claret and a butt 
of sack, Tucker having in the meantime 
purchased the next presentation to the living 
for £160. At the Restoration he appears to 
have re-entered the Rectory and died shortly 
after, when, strange to say, this same Warner 
was presented to it by his widow, and was 
deprived of it in the following year, owing 
very likely to the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, when the Corporation presented 


Thomas Palmer. 


Che Chateau 0D, Mormanodp. 


By JoHN HEss. 





sii cst: 
Bata N the Tate Gallery, London, 
&. | No. 1724 in the catalogue, is a 
e909 Water-colour drawing of the Chateau 
~  @O, near Argentan, Lower Nor- 









mandy, by Mr. Charles Maundrell. This 


drawing, which was exhibited at the Royal 


Academy, when it was priced £80, was 
purchased in 1899 by the trustees of the 
Chantry Bequest for £20. 

The Chateau d’O was formerly the seat of 
the noble family d’O, which dates from the 
twelfth century, Robert d’O, Seigneur d’O, 
being referred to in a deed of the year 1158. 
The north wing of the building belongs to 
the first half of the sixteenth century ; the 
south wing, with the exception of an embattled 
tower, is later, being in the Renaissance style 
with medallions, which are much decayed. 
The principal front was rebuilt in the year 
1773- It is illustrated with etchings by 
Sadoux in Chateaux Historiques de la France, 
edited by Gustave Eyrits and Paul Perret 
(1881), iii. 193. 

There is a tradition, apparently without 
foundation, that the lordship of O was pre- 
sented by the King of England to Isabeau, 
wife of Charles VI., who built the chateau, 
and was imprisoned here after the expul- 
sion of the English. ‘“ At that time,” says 
Chateaubriand, “around Charles VI., august 
shade, miserable and pitiable, revolved a 
real world of fétes, blood, and pillage.” The 
wretched Queen in question did not hesitate 
to soil herself with every kind of treason: 
she took part with the English against her 
son, and solemnly adhered to the Treaty of 
Troyes, which secured the throne of France 
to Henry V. of England after the death of 
Charles VI.; but at the date of this treaty 
(1420) the lordship of O belonged to 
Robert VII. of O, son of Robert VL, killed 
at Agincourt, and Isabeau died in 1435, long 
before the English had been definitely ex- 
pelled from France. 

The Chateau d’O appears to have been 
built towards the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and to have been the work of Jean 
d’O, a captain of the Scottish Guards in 
the reign of Francis I., who married in 1534 
Héléne d’Illiers,s whose son Francis was 
the favourite of Henry III., and a rich and 
powerful prince. On his death his estate 
was seized by his creditors and sold to 
Alexandre de Guesle, who was created a 
Marquis by Louis XIII. in 1616. His niece, 
Marguerite, to whom the estate descended, 
conveyed it by her marriage to Pierre de 
Seguier de Sorel, whose daughter gave it to 
Louis Charles d’Albert, Duc de Luynes, 
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who sold it in 1647 to the family of Mon- 
taign, who kept it until the Revolution. 

At the Revolution the Chateau d’O became 
national property; since then it has passed 
through several hands. In 1828 it was the 
property of a M. Duval. In 1848 it be- 
longed to the Marquis d’Albon, and is now 
the property of the Marquise d’Albon. 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, according to 
Madame de la Ferté-Imbault, was the natural 
daughter of Gaspard III. de Vichy, the 
brother of Madame de Deffand and a 
Marquise d’Albon. This Marquise, Julie 
d’Albon, who was separated from her husband 
and lived on her estates, mostly at her 
Chateau d’Auvauges and sometimes at 
Lyons, where she had a hotel, died at Lyons, 
April 6, 1748, and was buried at Forgeux. 

Julie de Lespinasse was born November 9, 
1732, and was registered at her birth as the 
legitimate child of Claude |’Episnasse (bour- 
geois de Lion) and Julie de Navarre, his 
wife, both of these names, according to 
Ségur, being fictitious. 

Of the original edifice there are only a few 
remains. About 1770 the principal front 
was pulled down, and rebuilt according to 
the taste of the day. The northern wing of 
the building still remains intact. The gem 
of the chateau is a cloister or covered 
promenade in the courtyard, which appears 
to be of the reign of Louis XII., and is 
adorned with the cipher of Charles or Karl 
d’O, son of Jean, Councillor to Charles VIIT., 
and his wife Louise. 


Se 


Some Ciest-Country Hells. 


By JoszepH C. BripcE, M.A., Mus.D., F.S.A. 
—<— 


sai COUNTRY ramble often reveals 
mi some local peculiarities of archi- 
| tecture or building construction ; 
for the rural worker, even in the 
smallest matters, was accustomed to perpetu- 
ate the local type with which he was, from 
early youth, familiar. These peculiarities— 
often quaint and artistic—can frequently be 
seen in old farmhouses and their accompany- 





ing outbuildings, and even in the ricks which 
fill the strawyards, and the wells which supply 
the drinking-water. A few of these West- 
Country wells—or perhaps I should rather 





WELL, EASEWELL FARM, NORTH DEVON. 


, 


say “springs ’—are here represented. They 
display similarity of type, and are worthy, I 
think, of permanent record. 

The first is at Easewell Farm, Morthoe, 





EASEWELL FARM, NORTH DEVON. 


North Devon, and the water still bubbles up 
‘clear and cool—cool and clear,’”’ so we are 
not surprised to find that the well was 
formerly lined with shelves and closed by a 
door, in order that the butter might be kept 
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there firm and cool during the hot summer 
The back of the well is round. 


months. 








&. 
WELL AT GEORGEHAM, NORTH DEVON. 


The farm itself, like the two neighbouring 
farms of ‘“‘ Yard” and “ Damage,” is exceed- 





WELL AT PUTSBOROUGH, NORTH DEVON, 


ingly old and unrestored, and was formerly 
the vicarage of Morthoe. 


Some six miles south of Morthoe lies the 
village of Georgeham—pronounced by the 
natives George-ham—and here we find 
a similar well at the entrance to the village. 
Here, however, the well is backed by a 
mound of earth. 

One mile west of Georgeham is the 
charming hamlet of Putsborough. This 
hamlet consists of a manor-house, a farm, 
and two or three cottages, and with its 
stream and trees and snug position behind 
the southern extremity of Woolacombe 








WELL AT ALLERFORD, SOMERSET. 


Sands (excellent for bathing) forms an ideal 
summer residence. The well is at the back 
of the manor-house, and is still fitted with 
a door. 

The last example, from the neighbouring 
county of Somerset, is at Allerford on the 
opposite side of the valley to Porlock Weir. 
It is exceedingly quaint and beautiful. 

Water companies, with their hill reservoirs 
and miles of iron piping, are fast superseding 
the old sources of rural water-supply, and 
the time is not far distant when the old-time 
wells will have disappeared for ever. 
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Che London Signs and theit 
Associations. 


By J. HoLDEN MACMICHAEL. 
(Continued from Vol. IXIV., p. 466.) 
————_>——— 


Fat JHE Blossoms Inn, Lawrence Lane, 
ee Cheapside.— This sign had its 
%J,Ua} origin in the legend which says 
that flowers sprang up on the spot 
where St. Lawrence underwent his martyr- 
dom. Lawrence was a Spanish saint who, 
having undergone the most grievous tortures 
in the persecution under Valerian, was 
cruelly broiled alive upon a gridiron with a 
slow fire till he died, for his unswerving 
adherence to the new religion. In the 
vestry of St. Lawrence’s Church is an oil- 
painting of the saint, formerly over the altar 
of the church, where he is represented being 
thus grilled to death. 

The site of this ancient inn is now 
occupied by Blossoms Inn Yard, where, since 
the destruction of the inn, a depot has been 
established for the receipt of goods for 
despatch by railway. Stow says: “ Antiqui- 
ties in this (Lawrence) lane I find none 
other than that among many fair houses, 
there is one large Inn, for receipt of travellers, 
called Blossom’s Inn, but corruptly Bosom’s 
Jnn, and hath to sign St. Lawrence the 
Deacon in a border of blossoms or flowers.” 

In Westward Ho/ 1690, is the following 
allusion : 

Featherstone. But have you instructed her to call 


you Brother ? 
Greenshield. Yes, and she'll do it. I left her at 


Bosom's Inn. 
“To be LETT 
And enter’d upon immediately 


LARGE and well-accustom’d Inn in 
Lawrence Lane, near Cheapside, call’d 
Blossom’s Inn, with large Stabling, and several 
Outhouses adjoining. 
“Enquire of Mr. George Scott, in King 
Street, Cheapside. 
“Or the Lease of which there are nine 
Years to come, to be sold.” * 
In Northward Ho! a comedy in the pro- 
duction of which Thomas Dekker was joined 
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* Daily Advertiser, November 7, 1741. 
VOL. V. 








by John Webster, there is an allusion to this 
inn: “Yet have I naturally cherisht it and 
hugt it in my bosome, even as a Carrier of 
Bosome's Inn doth a cheese under his 
arme.” * 

The Blue Anchor.—Of this sign, a fairly 
ancient one, fifteen or sixteen instances still 
survive in the Metropolis. It is merely a 
variant of the “ Anchor,”’ although it would 
perhaps be of interest, from a folklore point 
of view, to know whether it was the blue of 
the sky or the sea that suggested to some 
“retiring” sailor to first adopt it as such a 
common example to others asa tavern dis- 
tinction. Probably it was the sea in its most 
pleasant aspect. 

Blue Anchor Alley, in Bunhill. Row, no 
doubt marks the site of the Blue Anchor 
tavern, which, at the time when the Hon. 
Daines Barrington wrote his Odservations of 
Archery, 1783,¢ possessed a portrait of Sir 
William Wood, a celebrated toxophilite, or 
archer, of Finsbury, representing him with a 
chased gorget covering his breast, and a 
handsome cap and feather gracing his head. 
An engraving after this portrait may be seen 
in Harding’s Biographical Mirror, 1793. 

The Artillery Ground (that is, the archery 
ground, as the signification of the word was 
originally), { was, about a hundred years after 
the substitution of the gun for the bow, the 
scene of competitions such as the following : 


“To be SHOT for, 
On Monday next, the rst of February, 
with a single Ball, 


A VERY good and noted rifle-barrel Gun, 
by twenty Men at 1s. 3d. each; to stand 
a hundred Yards. 

‘If the winning Man does not care for the 
Gun, he shall have a Guinea in Specie. To 
meet at the Half Moon and Crown in 
Chequer Alley, Bunhill Row, at Twelve 
o’Clock, in order to go hard by to shoot. 


* Act ii. 

¢ Printed in vol. vii. of the Archeologia. 

t Professor Skeat, in his Etymological Dictionary, 
says that ‘‘ artillery ’’ is Old French artédlerie, equip- 
ment of war, machines of war, including crossbows, 
etc., in early times ; and that a verb is inferred from 
the substantive arfi//ator, a maker of machines. 
Also that the word is extended from arti, a crude 
form of ars, art, which gives the same form to 
** artisan.” 
Z 
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No Guns to be excepted, and those that have 
not a Gun may be accommodated with one. 

“Note, At the same Place two Pair of 
Silver Buckles will be shot for with Shot.” * 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to find an 
army Captain, dwelling in the Smithfield of 
to-day, but inquiries were to be made of 
Captain Daniel Grimball, at his lodgings in 
Chick Lane, concerning the sale of a piece 
of land, ‘‘ Freehold, with one’ House thereon, 
situate in Blue-Anchor-Alley, near Bunhill 
Row.” t 

Although “A new edition of Milton’s 
Minor Poems , . . both English and Latin, 
etc., composed at several times. With a 
small tractate of Education to Mr. Hartlip,” 
was printed at the White Lion, next Chancery 
Lane End in Fleet Street, 1673,{ in some 
copies the imprint gives, “for Thos. Dring 
at the Blew Anchor, next Mitre Court, over 
against Fetter Lane in Fleet Street,” also in 
1673. Also Mr. Price says, “ Whyte Lyon, 
against the Temple, 1671, Thomas Dring, 
bookseller ; from 1679-1702, John Jackson, 
hosier.” Again, there is a Blue Anchor in 
Fleet Street in 1711, where Thomas Burgess 
is a druggist.§ 

The Blue Anchor in Little Britain.—Zondon 
Gazette, June 23-27, 1687. 

The Blue Anchor in Cornhill. —Here 
George Whittington, bookseller, on July 16, 
1647, printed and published “ A Letter from 
His Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax to Mr. 
Speaker; concerning The Forces of the 
Northern Association, and Nottinghamshire 
Horse joyning with the Army.”’|| 

The most famous B/ue Anchor was prob- 
ably that in the New Exchange, Strand. 
Here Lachryma Musarum was sold by John 
Holden in 1650. In 1669 appeared, seem- 
ingly at the same sign, “ Poems by the most 
deservedly admired Mrs. Catherine Philips, 
the Matchless Orinda. To which are added 
Mr. Corneille’s Pompey and Horace Trage- 
dies, with several other Translations from 
the French.” In 1663 were printed for 


* Daily Advertiser, January 30, 1742. 

¢ Zéid. Perhaps from his owning property in 
Blue Anchor Alley he was a navy Captain, since the 
sign of the Anchor was so often adopted by “ retired ” 
seamen. 

t Cf. advertisements. 

§ Signs of Old Fleet Street. 

|| Topographical Record, vol. v., 1908. 


Henry Herringham the works of Abraham 
Cowley, who wrote an ode on Mrs. Philips’s 
death ; also Cowley’s verses, written upon 
several occasions. In 1668 the poems of 
Sir John Denham were published by Her- 
ringham, and in 1671 the same publisher, 
friend of Davenant, Cowley, and Dryden, 
printed at the Blew Anchor Sir George 
Etheridge’s comedy, She woud if she 
cou'd, acted in the same year at the Duke’s 
Theatre. In 1673 the works of Sir William 
Davenant were “printed by T. N. for Henry 
Herringham at the Blew Anchor in the 
Exchange.” And in the same year, Honor 
Redivivus ; or an Analysis of Honour and 
Armory, by Matthew Carter, Esq. 

We find the Blue Anchor very often in the 
neighbourhood of the Thames, and once it 
occurs “near the Navy Office.” The badge 
of the Admiralty is an anchor, whence it is 
highly probable that the sign had its origin, 
although not necessarily of the cerulean 
colour in the first place. The only three 
instances of the Blue Anchor that occur 
among the Beaufoy Tokens, No. 906, 1135, 
and 1196, are all on or near the banks of 
the river—namely, “in Thames Street” ; 
“neare Pickle Hering in Southwark”; and 
“at Tower Docke.” And, again, the B/ue 
Anchor in Fenchurch Street was, like the 
Saracen’s Head, in Northumberland Alley, 
Fenchurch Street, a resort of seafaring men, 
or of those who had business with them. 
The writer has a heel-ball rubbing which he 
took some years ago of the old sign of the 
Blue Anchor which adorned the portals of 
the old tavern in Fenchurch Street. These 
doors were preserved when, perhaps thirty- 
five years ago, the house was rebuilt. 

The “ Blue Anchorites” was a name given 
to the frequenters of this tavern, and also to 
those of a tavern with the same sign in 
Wormwood Street, Bishopsgate Street. 

** At the Blue Anchor in Coleman Street, 
by London Wall,” inquiries were to be 
made concerning the sale of a “strong 
black gelding, fourteen hands and a half 
high, walks, trots, and gallops well.” * 

At the Blue Anchor in Paternoster Row, 
Eliz. Kingsman and Mary Daniel in 1694 
had a sale of milliners’ goods.t 

* Daily Advertiser, June 21, 1742. 
+ Topographical Record, vol. iv., p. 154. 
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The Blue Anchor and Ball, near the 
Conduit in Chepe, was in 1707 a mercer’s 
shop.* 

At the Blue Anchor and Bible in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, a bookseller, in 
lished the Saints’ Everlasting Rest, 4to., by 
R. Baxter. 

The Blue Anchor and Star was the sign 
of Richard Boult, jeweller, opposite Wood 
Street, Cheapside (before 1799).t In 1729 
it was the sign here of Michael Boult, gold- 
smith, and in 1750 of Richard Boult, also 
goldsmith. t 

The Blue Balcony in Little Queen Street.— 
“This is to give Notice, That their Majesties 
Effigies are Curiously done in Mezzotinto, 
after the last original paintings by Mr. Lar- 
gillierre. . . . Sold by Alexander Browne at 
the Blue Balcony in Little Queen-street, 
near Lincoln’s Inn Fields.”§—Cf the Bal- 
cony. 

For some reason not exactly apparent, 
the Blue Ball became the sign, not only as 
in the case of the Green, Red, White, or 
Black Ball, of the quack medicine vendor, 
and of the pawnbroker and the mercer, but 
also of the bookseller and publisher. 

It thus distinguished from the beginning 
to nearly the end of the eighteenth century 
the shop of the Ballards, who in 1756 are 
styled “S. and E. Ballard, Booksellers,” when 
they advertise catalogues of the libraries of 
“the late Rev. Dr. Richard Lucas, author of 
the Enguiry after Happiness, etc., of Roger 
Hudson, Esq., and of a ‘very eminent 
Physician,’” at the Blue Ball in Little 
Britain. || Samuel Ballard was a considerable 
publisher of cheap literature, and among his 
very early issues was Zhe History of George 
a Green, of the Town of Wakefield, 1706. 
Some three years later he gave to the world 
an octavo volume of songs and poems, 
entitled, Zhe Garland of Good Will. In 
1716 he, in conjunction with John Nichol- 
son of the King’s Arms, published Lawrence 


* Topographical Record, vol. v., p. 33- 

{ Banks’s A2//s, Portfolio III. Twenty-two instances 
of Blue Anchor Alley, Court, and Yard, named after 
— a sign, occur in London and its Environs, 
1761. 

t Topographical Record, vol. iv., p. 33. 

§ London Gazette, December 20-23, 1686 ; see also 
London Gazette, November 1-4, 1675. 

|| Whitehall Evening Post, November 27, 1756. 








1658, pub-, 





Eachart’s Gasetteer’s or Newsman's Inter- 
preter.* 

Special branches of publishing attracted 
some of the most successful of “the trade.” 
That of the Ballards, father and son, was 
school-books and divinity. Samuel Ballard 
is described by Dunton, of the Black Raven, 
as “a young bookseller in Great Britain, but 
is grown man in body now, but more in 
mind.” He died in1761. His son Edward 
was the last bookseller in Little Britain, and 
died, in the same house in Little Britain in 
which he was born, in 1796.t+ 

The Blue Ballin Fenchurch Street, near 
Aldgate, was the sign which distinguished 
Mrs. Bradbury’s toy-shop. It was the 
custom in the eighteenth century to speak of 
ruptures as “ bursten or broken bellies,” 
which were to be cured in a very little time 
by “two Medicines to be externally used... 
they need no other Recommendation than 
themselves will manifest in Two or Three 
Days using. ... They are seal’d up, at 5s. 
the Parcel, which is generally sufficient 
for a compleat cure, especially on a young 
Person.” f 

John Ward, a Stay-maker—z.e., a maker 
of women’s stays—at the Blue Ball in Old 
Belton Street, Long Acre, a street which has 
a continuation north of Hanover Street, and 
extended from Castle Street to New Belton 
Street,§ advertises that he ‘‘ makes Tabby]| 
all over for a Guinea and a Half, Tabby and 
Canvas for 1/. 5/. [? 5s.|. Was you to give a 
Thousand Pounds for the Materials you 
could not have better. . . there never was 
a truer [proposal] delivered by mortal Man 
since the Creation of the World; but I don’t 
desire any Person’s custom without their 
Money ready. It’s a light Charge in House 
Rent, and a safe and quick Return of 
Money, that give me the Advantage more 
than common. I deal for ready Money.” 


* Mr. H. Syer Cuming in the Journal of the 


British Archeological Association, June, 1893. 


+ Charles Knight’s Shadows of the Old Booksellers, 
1865, pp. 40 and 269. 

t London Journal, December 15, 1722; and 
Country Journal, December 6, 1729. 

§ New Belton Street was a north continuation of 
Old Belton Stréet, and led through Bow [? Bowl] 
Yard to Broad Street, St. Giles’s. 

|| ‘* Tabby ” was a waved or watered silk. 

Daily Advertiser, June 15, 1742. 
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The Blue Ball in Houndsditch -was the 
sign of Mr. Thomas Churchill, pawnbroker, 
whose pledges must be redeemed by 
August 20.* 

There was a Blue Ball in Salisbury Court, 
next door to the Ben Jonson's Head, near 
Fleet Street.t It is noteworthy that Samuel 
Richardson’s. printing-office and warehouse 
were in Blue Ball Court, on the east side 
of Salisbury Square. t 

The Blue Ball, over against Baynard’s 
Castle, in 1685 was the sign of a ballad 
publisher. § 

Blue Ball Alley in the Mint, Southwark, 
and at Saffron Hill; Blue Ball Court in 
Artichoke Lane, Cannon Street, Drury Lane, 
Little Hart Street, Covent Garden, and in 
Salisbury Court; Blue Ball Yard, Fell 
Street, Little Wood Street, were all so 
named after the sign of the Blue Bald. || 

The Blue Ball “by Hercules Pillars 
Alley,” in Fleet Street, was in 1737 the sign 
of Mrs. Giles, a milliner, who advertised pills 
for purifying the blood.{] 

The Blue Ball between the Temple Gates 
in Fleet Street was the sign in 1756 of Mrs. 
Stephens, a milliner.** 

Extinct now, so far as London is concerned, 
the sign of the Blue Bell in Holborn is men- 
tioned in the Calendar of State Papers 
(Domestic Series, vol. xlvi., 108) in the year 
1580, and one of Pepys’ resorts was the 
Blue Bells in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, possibly 
identical with that in Holborn. There is a 
token extant of the “ Blew Bell in Old 
Baley,” dated 1650. This, I think, still 
exists as the Bell Hotel and Tavern at 
No. 61, Old Bailey. Here William Oldys, 
Norroy King-of-Arms, author of the Zife of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and other productions 
which have honourably distinguished him 
among English historical writers, was wont, 
late in life, to spend his evenings and drink 


* Daily Advertiser, June 29, 1742. 

+ A publisher’s sign. See /oetical Broadsides 
(British Museum. Library). 

¢ Cuningham’s London. 

§ lbid. 
| Dodsley’s Environs of London, 1761. 

The Signs of Old Fleet Street, by F. G. Hilton 
Price, p. 361. The site of the Hercules Pillars, once 
the ne plus ultra of town-life on the west, is now 
occupied by No. 27, Fleet Street. 

** Whitehall Evening Fost, November 27, 1756. 


to excess, his favourite beverage being porter, 
with a glass of gin between each pot. The 
Bell formerly being within the rules and 
liberties of the Fleet Prison, Oldys jocularly 
named his drinking associates ‘‘ rulers.” 
From this house, says Mr. Burn, a watch- 
man, one of “the lights of other days,” 
whom he regularly paid, used every night to 
lead him home to Bennett’s Hill before 
twelve o’clock, in order to save sixpence, a 
fine paid to the porter of the Herald’s 
Office by all returning thither after that hour. 
Sometimes, and that not infrequently, Oldys 
was so intoxicated that two were required to 
bear him home. He died April 15, 1761, 
in his seventy-second year.* 

There was another Blue Bell in St. 
Martin’s Lane, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Bell 
Court, a passage from Foster Lane, leading 
out by the Zhree Tun Tavern into St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, vanished in the general 
demolition for the new Post Office in 1818.+ 

Blue Bell Yard in Dirty Lane, and in 
Petty France, Westminster, were both named 
after such a sign.{ Probably the Dirty Lane 
in Old Palace Yard is meant ; but there were 
other Dirty Lanes, one behind the Mint, 
another in Long Acre,§ and a third “ between 
Castle-street, Leicester-fields, and St. Martin’s 
Lane, by the Churchyard east, now called 
Heming’s Row.”’|| 

At the Blue Bell in Fleet Street J. L. 
printed in 1678 the following broadside: 
“* Proclamation promoted or an Hue and Cry 
and Inquisition after Treason and Blood: 
upon the inhumane and horrid murder of the 
noble Knight, Impartial Justice of the Peace 
and Zealous Protestant Sir Edmondberry 
Godfrey of Westminster. An Hasty Poem. 
O Murder! Murder! let this shriek fly 
around. Till Hills and Dales and Rocks 
and shores rebound.” 

The Blue Bible in Greene Arbour, Little 
Old Bailey.—Here was published “ A Hand- 
hercher for Parents Wet Eyes upon the Death 
of Children, a Consolatory letter to a friend, 
printed by E.A. for Michael Sparkes, dwelling 


* Burns’s Beaufoy Tokens, 1855, No. 862. 

t lbid., No. 795. 

¢ Dodsley’s Environs of London, 1761. 

§ W. Stow’s Strangers Guide, 1721. 

|| Hatton’s New View of London, 1708, p. 24. 
‘| Signs of Old Fleet Street, p. 388. 
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at the Blue Bible in Greene Arbour, 1630.” 
No copy of this is in the British Museum. 
It is probably unique. It is not mentioned 
in Lowndes, but Mr. Hazlitt mentions it in 
his Bid. Coll. and Notes, 1882, as being ‘‘ To 
Mistris Elizabeth Hungerford, Licensed td 
M. Sparke, 18 Aug. 1630,” and apparently 
took his reference from the Stationer’s 
Records, not knowing the book had actually 
appeared.* 

The Blue Bible was the signof Wm. Sheares, 
jun., in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, 1656, 
for hora was printed “den, Miracles, 
ett,” 

The Blue Boar, a common heraldic sign, 
is undoubtedly identical with the less com- 
mon sign of the “Pig” in the Pig and 
Whistle. As to the “ Whistle,” in Manuscript 
No. 4 of the Society of Antiquaries is a 
miscellaneous volume in 12mo. containing 
Heraldical Collections and Trickings of 
numerous coats of arms from church windows, 
etc.—apparently collected, about the year 
1590, byone William Tyllotson. In folio 245, 
described as being in “‘ Henningham [? Hed- 
ingham] Church upon the wall over the 
dore,” are the badges of the Earls of Oxford, 
one of which is: 


A un Maryners whistell wt" a double chayne. 


This whistle, known later as the ‘‘ Bosun’s 
Call,” is now borne on board by the 
boatswain only; formerly it was used by 
captains and commanders of vessels. But 
in connection with my suggested origin of 
the sign of the Pig and Whistle, it is further 
remarkable that the thirteenth Earl of Oxford 
held the appointment of Lord High Admiral 
with the Lord Great Chamberlainship,{ a 
badge of which distinguished appointment 
was the mariner’s whistle. 

In Shakespeare’s Zempest (Act i., Scene 1), 
the boatswain (literally the boat-lad) says to 
the mariners, in obedience to the ship- 
master, in the storm: 


** Take in the top-sail ; tend to the master’s whistle.” 





* Sotheby Catalogue. 

+ See also the Luttrell Collection (Brit. Mus. Lib.). 

+ Vide Transactions of the Essex Archeological 
Association, New Series, vol. ii., pp. 335-347 ; Badges 
and Devices of the De Veres om the Tower of Castle 
ee Church, by the Rev. H. L. Elliot, 

A. 


But the boatswain, as well as the master, 
seems to have possessed the authority in 
Shakespeare’s time which the whistle gave : 


“. , . the boatswain whistles, and the master calls, 
and trebles the confusion.” * 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Motes on St. bilary the Great, 
Poitiers. 
By J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
(Concluded from p. 134.) 
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Eee) E have now to deal with the constitu- 
i ' 4 tion of the community who found 
IN f | their home in the abbey and bourg,. 
~~ The first establishment made by 
St. Hilary himself seemed to have been 
merely a house of clerics whose duties were 
to look after the preservation of the tombs 
of his wife and daughter and to celebrate the 
offices in the little chapel which he had built 
above them. For long they continued to be 
merely an association of secular priests, as we 
find that some of them, desiring to lead a more 
religious life, were permitted, in a diploma of 
Louis of Aquitaine in 808, to retire to the 
Benedictine Abbey of Nouaillé, which had 
been founded by one of their number some 
few years before. But it was only in 913, 
when the abbey emerged from the troubles of 
the ninth century in which the church had 
been ruined, that the community became 
properly organized. Although in the first 
period of their existence they selected their 






* Pericles, Act iv., Scene 1. In an article in one 
of the magazines some few years ago, on the badges 
and cognizances of our old nobility (I think it was by 
Mr. C. R. B, Barrett), this ‘* maryner’s whistle”’ is 
erroneously described as a bottle. The writer says: 
‘‘ One of the badges of the Veres, Earls of Oxford, 
was a long-necked silver bottle with a blue cord,” and, 
further, that ‘‘ it was granted by Henry I., according 
to tradition, to the Earls of Oxford, who held the 
hereditary office of Lord High Chamberlain.” This 
office he certainly held, but he also held that of Lord 
High Admiral, and it is to this office that the badge 
of the ‘‘ maryner’s whistle ” evidently appertains. 
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head or Abbot from among themselves, in 
the anarchy of the ninth century, when they 
had fallen under the control of the Dukes 
of Aquitaine or the Kings of France, who 
treated the abbey as their own property, their 
Abbots were imposed upon them ; but after 
the reorganization in the tenth century the 
abbacy became an honorary office invested 
in the Dukes, who appointed as their delegate 
an officer called the Treasurer. The duties 
of the Treasurer, who became the first and 
most important dignitary of the abbey, 
were mainly to watch over its external affairs 
and deal with all matters requiring prompt 
attention. Besides this he presided over the 
choir, gave the benediction to the preachers, 
celebrated the High Mass in mitre and gloves 
on the four great annual festivals and on that 
of the Patron, except the day reserved for the 
Bishop of Poitiers. He had his place and 
voice in the Chapter after the President, and 
took his seat on the right side before the 
Cantor. Next to him, in the tenth century, 
appears the Dean, who was more particularly 
charged with the supervision of internal 
affairs and had the presidency of the Chapter, 
by whom he was elected, whereas the Trea- 
surer was directly appointed-by the Abbot. 
In 970 the number of the Canons was 
thirty-one, but this number gradually in- 
creased by improper appointments, until in 
1097 Duke Guy Geoffrey, the founder of the 
Abbey of Montierneuf in the same city, 
ordered by charter that the number be 
reduced to sixty, and, further, in future for- 
bade the introduction of children, sons of 
priests, deacons, or clerics, or of any bastard. 
The number of Canons during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries became gradually 
reduced in consequence of a Bill issued by 
Alexander III. in 1174, which required every 
Canon to be elected by the unanimous vote 
of the Chapter, and thus made admission 
very difficult ; so that under this arrangement 
the number had dropped a hundred years 
later to eleven, when Gregory X. reformed 
the system and added sixteen new members 
to the Chapter there and then. In 1305 the 


number was fixed at a maximum of twenty- 


three, including the Dean, but by the seven- 
teenth century this had again enormously 
increased. The mode of election was by 
nomination of the members of the Chapter 


in succession, starting with the Dean, and 
following down his side of the choir, and 
then returning to the Cantor’s side, starting 
with the Treasurer, and each held the power 
of nomination for one week, except the 
Dean, who had two weeks for his turn. To 
be qualified for a canonry, sharing in the 
revenues and filling a stall in the high choir, 
it was necessary to be at least a sub-deacon, 
and to have resided in the bourg for at least 
six months. Besides these there were honorary 
canonries, which were held by presentation 
of the four great Barons of Poitou, the Sieurs 
de Couhé, de Lusignan, de Parthenay, and 
de Chatelhérault. ‘The Canons when elected 
were received into the choir by the imposi- 
tion of the surplice, amice, and gold em- 
broidered silk cope, took their place in the 
upper stalls, heard Mass, and at the conclusion 
took the oath of fidelity to the Church and 
Chapter, swore to defend the rights and 
immunities of St. Hilary, to guard the secrets 
of the deliberations and respect the integrity 
of the goods of the Chapter, and to conform 
to all the statutes. 

The costume of the Canons was very 
simple: a long white surplice with an amice 
which, until 1450, was black and afterwards 
grey, and a biretta or square cap, besides 
which they wore from All Saints to Easter 
under their surplice a long mantle with a 
hood which could be drawn over the head. 
The rules followed by the Canons for the 
internal life of the community, with their 
duties and privileges, were practically fixed 
in the ninth century, but became gradually 
modified. They were to eat and sleep in 
common, and apply themselves, among other 
things, to the study and practice of psalmody, 
so as to be able to instruct the people. The 
Canons Regular were to baptize, preach, and 
bury. By the Council of Cologne in 1260 
they were required to receive their bread 
from a common bakery, and they were for- 
bidden to eat or sleep outside the cloister ; 
but the Chapter gradually reduced this rule 
to attendance in the choir and residence in 
a Canon’s house for a certain number of 
months in each year. 

The Canons sat in the choir in the order 
of their election, but the first seats of each 
row were reserved for the Treasurer, Dean, 
Cantor, Sub-Dean and Sub-Cantor, the Trea- 
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surer occupying the first stall on the right 
and the Dean that on the left. The Canons 
were required when in residence in the bourg 
to attend all the services of the church, and 
to such extra fees were daily distributed. On 
the feasts of St. Hilary both the Treasurér 
and the Dean had each two great candles 
lighted before them bearing their shields of 
arms, and when they celebrated Mass they 
did so pontifically in mitre and gloves, assisted 
by five of the Canons and three of the weekly 
assistants or vicars, who were, on such 
occasions only, permitted to wear the amice 
and sit in the Canons’ stalls. 

These assistant vicars, or ‘ hebdomadiers,” 
as they are termed, formed the lower choir, 
and although they were an important part 
of the community, they had no voice in its 
government, and received a much smaller 
share of the income of the abbey than did 
the Canons. Some of them served the three 
parish churches of the bourg belonging to 
the Chapter, and they had to assist regularly 
in the services of the church, and some of 
the regulations for their attendance are 
curious. They were required to be in the 
church before the Canon had intoned the 
first chant, and were not to leave until per- 
mitted by the President of the choir, on pain 
of loss of that day’s rations. An absence of 
one day meant a loss of two days’ distribu- 
tions, and three days’ absence from the bourg 
the loss of a month, and so on, until an 
absence of three months meant absolute 
expulsion. So careful were the Chapter in 
checking the presence of these vicars that 
they were given littlecounters, called “marilli,” 
some of which may still be seen in the local 
museum, which bore the monogram of St. 
Hilary, to produce as proofs of each attend- 
ance. 


IIIL.—OFFICERS AND NOTABILITIES.— 
THE CliURCH: ITS MUSIC, RELICS, AND 
« ARCHITECTURE. 


There were a great number of officers of 
various sorts attached to the abbey, among 
whom may be mentioned the wardens or 
caretakers, first noticed in 1305. At first 
these seem to have been tonsured clerics, 
but gradually married laymen were permitted 
to take their place, and they were often 





succeeded by their eldest sons, whilst in later 
times the office was transmissible by testa- 
ment. These wardens had to take the oath 
of fidelity to the Chapter, and their duties 
consisted principally in watching the church 
night and day, of which they also kept the 
keys, an office perhaps not so profitable then 
as now. As they were held personally re- 
sponsible for all thefts, they were required, 
on appointment, to deposit 1,000 francs as 
security. They washed out the choir every 
week, and the church and cloister six times 
a year for the principal feasts; and twelve 
of them had charge of the bells. In the 
eighteenth century some new officers appeared 
who were called “ serjeants of the choir,” but 
who were neither more nor less than glorified 
beadles. These gentlemen were garbed in 
trailing parti-coloured mantles of blue and 
red, having embroidered on the blue sleeves 
in gold the arms of the Holy See, and on 
the red ones those of the King of France. 
The personality of some of the greater 
officers is interesting. ‘The Abbots, from the 
time of William III., Téte d’Etoupe, in 935, 
were the Dukes of Aquitaine for the time 
being, several of them being at the same time 
Kings of England, and after the province 
had been merged into that country, the. Kings 
of France, until the Revolution. As the 
Treasurers were the nominees of the Abbot, 
their appointments were due rather to the 
position they held towards their Sovereigns 
than to their special suitability as members 
of the Chapter. The one appointed, for 
instance, by Duke William was his own 
brother Ebolus, who was at the same time 
Bishop of Limoges and Abbot of Saint- 
Maixent. One of the best known of the 
Treasurers was Peter de Rupibus, who was 
appointed by our own King John in 1200, 
and five years afterwards was consecrated at 
Rome Bishop of Winchester. He was one 
of those ‘‘ foreign Churchmen” whose mis- 
deeds provoked the rising under Simon de 
Montfort, though he later became guardian 
to Henry III.; but he gradually made the 
country too hot for himself, and in 1236 went 
crusading in the Holy Land, returning 
eventually to England, where he died at his 
Castle of Fareham, having had but little time 
to attend to the affairs of St. Hilary. Another 
of the English appointments was that of 
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Roger de Felleton, in 1371, of whom we 
know little more than that he was “ brother 
to William de Felleton, Sénéchal of Poitou 
and Limousin for the King of England.” One 
pluralist Treasurer, who took office in 1519, 
was Cardinal de Boisy, who had previously 
been the Dean. He was Bishop successively 
of Coutances and Albi, as well as Grand 
Almoner of France and Legate of the Holy 
See, besides which he was Abbot of Bour- 
gueil, of Fécamp, of St. Florient of Saumur, and 
of St. Nicholas of Angers ; and it is recorded 
of him that the Chapter allowed him the 
privilege of non-residence, although this was 
granted to the Dean at the same time, who 
was himself the Bishop of Maillezais. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, having been dowered with 
the County of Poitou on her marriage with 
Henry, claimed the right to present the 
Treasurer in spite of the opposition of the 
Chapter, who considered that the King could 
not delegate his patronage. But their op- 
position was in vain, and two Treasurers were 
of her appointment, the second one being 
the celebrated James Beton, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, who acted as Mary’s Minister in 
Paris. 

We have seen that one of the objects of 
the foundation was to encourage a knowledge 
of psalmody, and we accordingly find that 
the Master of Psalmody held one of the 
important minor offices of the abbey. He 
is mentioned in 1402 for the first time, when 
he appears to have been in charge of some 
of the choir-boys; and in 1695 we find a 
priest named Palu, who not only had the 
charge of the song school, but contracted 
with the Chapter to board and lodge the 
pupils for a term of ten years. In 1598 we 
find that a player on the bassoon was 
employed, and in 1619 it is stated that the 
wages of the organist were 240 francs. The 
choir school was a successful one, for we find 
that three of the boys were sent to Dissais to 
the Court of the King of Navarre, at his 
request, and in 1560 Francis II. ordered the 
Chapter to send two of its choir-boys to Blois 
for the chapel of his brothers, the Dukes of 
Orleans, Angouléme and Anjou; while the 
memory of the school lingers to this day in 
a street near the church still called the Rue 
de la Psalette St. Hilaire. 

The organs were necessarily an important 


feature in a church where music was thus 
cultivated, and they are mentioned several 
times in the records. In 1497 the Chapter 
paid to J. Guibert, a woodworker of Saumur, 
875 francs and four pipes of wine for an organ- 
case. In 1505 Louis Godet, organ-builder 
of Moulins, in the Borbonais, replaced the 
old little organs of the choir with new, and 
in 1548 the repairs of the great organ cost 
150francs. In 1608 Crépin Carrellier, organ- 
builder of Rouen, provided a new great organ 
at a cost of 15,500 francs, and in 1685 the 
same organ was repaired by J. B. Deturgis, 
organ-builder of Clermont, in Auvergne, at a 
cost of 1,800 francs. And while dealing with 
the music we must not forget the peal of bells 
destroyed by the Huguenots in the sixteenth 
century. There were eight bells in all, of 
the following names and weights: Mirabel, 
6 tons; Marie, 4 tons 18 cwt.; Louise, 3 tons 
18 cwt.; Fortunée, 2 tons 14 cwt.; Abre, 
1 ton 19 cwt.; André 1 ton 9 cwt.; and two 
smaller bells, weighing together about 2 tons; 
making a peal of the respectable weight of 
nearly 23 tons altogether. 

The story of the relics of St. Hilary has 
yet to be told. There appears to be no 
doubt that he was interred in the chapel 
together with his wife and daughter, and 
there are frequent recognitions of this in 
charters down to the middle of the ninth 
century. When the Normans were threaten- 
ing Poitiers, the relics were removed to the 
Church of St. George in Le Puy, whence 
they were returned to the new church, con- 
secrated in the eleventh century ; and there 
does not appear any question that they 
remained there undisturbed until they were 
burnt by the Huguenots in 1562. After 
their great loss the Chapter searched for 
possible stray fragments of the Saint which had 
been scattered about among other churches, 
and they were, at times, no doubt imposed 
upon. In 1595 Jean de Berry obtained for 
the Chapter, from St. Denis, the lower jaw- 
bone and part of the skull of the Saint con- 
tained in an enamelled chasse, consecrated 
by the Bishop of Elne in 1466. But these 
relics turned out to belong to a Saint-Hilar 
de Gévaudan, the mistake arising from a 
confusion between the names Hilarus and 
Hilarius. But in 1657 George de Puy, 
Bishop of Poitiers, found in the Church of 
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St. George at Le Puy that some of the 
remains of the Saint had been left behind 
there, consisting of the left humerus and 
parts of the skull blackened by fire, and 
these he recovered for the Chapter. From 
time to time inventories were made of these 
and other relics, together with the various 
and numerons treasures of the Chapter ; and 
these were kept together in a volume known 
as the “ Book of the Chain,” because it was 
secured by that means in the Treasury. It 
disappeared, however, soon after the Revolu- 
tion, but fortunately not before it had been 
transcribed. 

We have left to the last the architectural 
description of the great church around which 
the life of this community centred. Of the 
earliest buildings, erected or destroyed before 
the tenth century, there are no remains, except 
some portions of mosaic pavements figured 





HILARY THE GREAT: SKETCH-PLAN OF THE 
EAST END. 


ST. 


in De Caumont, and some very interesting 
tombs. Of these latter there is still in the 
church the cover of a sarcophagus, which 
tradition assigns to St. Abre, the daughter of 
Hilary, of a debased classic character, illus- 
trated by Viollet-le-Duc ; and there are 


remains, in the museum, of another sarco- - 


phagus of perhaps the same date, covered 
with figures and vine-leaves in low relief, 
brought, it is said, from the East about the 
year goo. It appears to have been lost 
under the ruins of the church in the sixteenth 
century, and rediscovered of late years, when 
VOL. V. 


it was found standing on four columns. It 
is of greyish marble, and is known by the 
unpleasant name of “pierre que pue,” as 
when it is rubbed it exhales a very feetid 
odour, due to the sulphuretted hydrogen 
which forms a component part of the stone. 

The eastern end of the church and the 
transepts as we now see them belong to the 
church consecrated in 1049, while the nave 
and western parts are a retuilding, more or 
less correct, carried out during the last 
century. The east end consists of an 
apsidal choir, with a surrounding aisle, from 
which radiate four chapels, an unusual 
number, and from the eastern face of each 
transept there is a similar chapel projecting. 
The chapels are covered with a waggon-shaped 
vault ending in a semi-dome, and they have 
inside an arcade of three round arches on 
single columns, the centre arch pierced with 
an unmoulded window. The roof of the 
apsidal aisle is four-celled, groining without 
ribs in the Roman fashion, and the rest of 
the aisle roof between the apse and the 
transepts, and the transepts themselves, have 
a waggon vault, and the transept vaults have 
square-edged transverse ribs springing from 
a corbelled cornice. The piers of the crossing, 
which are about 31 feet 6 inches from centre 
to centre, are square, with a half pillar on 
each face, and carry square-edged semi- 
circular arches, above which rises an 
octagonal cupola, set on the square by 
means of conical pendentives. The tran- 
septs terminate in flat walls with obtuse 
gables and a horizontal cornice on corbels, 
below which is a large circular window, 
which seems to be a later insertion. As the 
east end of a church is generally the first 
part to be erected, it is here, if anywhere, 
we might expect to find traces of the work 
of Walter Coorland, the Saxon architect ; but 
although Professor Freeman, in speaking of 
the transepts, suggests that they show 
evidence of some early alterations in the 
plan of the building, he does not consider 
that anything can be found distinctly due to 
Saxon influence. 

The original chapel and tomb of St. 
Hilary no doubt occupied a position about 
central to the present choir, so that when 
the nave was extended westward in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries two things happened 
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which render this church peculiar. In con- 
sequence of the rapid fall of the ground 
towards the west, the nave floor had to be 
dropped so much below the level of that in 
the choir that three flights of stairs are 
needed in the aisles and transepts to get 
from one to the other; moreover, the ex- 
tension brought the gable of the west front 
on to the edge of the ravine through which 
runs the Boivre, so that it was impossible to 
make a road before it, and any desiring to 
pass between the houses standing on the 
north and south sides of the church had to 
make a considerable détour through the Rue 
de la Tranchée at the east end, or, as they 
used to do at Durham, which is similarly 
circumstanced, they had to walk across the 
nave. ; 

The nave was covered bya series of domes 
in the usual Aquitanian fashion, but it had 
on each side three aisles, low and dark, 
making seven in all—an arrangement perfectly 
unique in French churches. One or more of 
these aisles may have been additions to the 
nave of a slightly subsequent period; and 
there were hereabouts some alterations in 
the original plan, which may have been due 
to a desire to connect and incorporate with 
the building a more ancient tower. This 
tower, or what is left of it, stands on the 
higher level of the transepts attached to 
their north-west angle, and may retain 
portions of the identical tower from which 
the miraculous fire arose to light Clovis on 
to victory. It is not improbable that it was 
originally built, like the Roman campanili 
and early church towers generally, mainly 
for the purposes of defence and as a refuge 
for the priests and their treasures, when, 
before the walls of the bourg were built, the 
church stood in the open country. The 
tower had no doubt been ruined in the 
Norman devastations, and its rebuilding and 
refacing would be the first work of restoration ; 
and it is possible that in this tower, many of 
the details of which are of a very archaic and 
debased classic character, we have some of 
the work of the Saxon architect to the Princess 
Adela of England. Before the tower fell in 
1590 it was the highest in Poitiers, and stood 
on the highest ground, and from its parapets 
could be seen four of the most famous battle- 
fields in French history. ‘Towards the south 


lies the high plain of Champagné-Saint- Hilaire, 
where Clovis defeated Alaric ; to the north, 
on the low hills of Moussais-la-Bataille, 
Charles Martel defeated the Saracens; on 
the east lie the fields of Mauperthuis, where 
Edward the Black Prince defeated the 
French in what we call the Battle of Poitiers ; 
and to the west Montcontour, where the 
Duke of Anjou defeated the Huguenots 
under Coligny. 

There are considerable traces left on the 
walls or preserved in the museum of the 
paintings with which the interior was 
covered ; but their completeness must have 
been destroyed when the church was 
wrecked by the Calvinists, or in the sub- 
sequent repairs and alterations, which were 
very considerable. For example, in 1621 
the Chapter set up a new reredos, in the 
peculiar taste of the period, of which we 
have a description in the contract made for 
8,000 francs with the sculptor, Francois 
Bergeron. There were to be_ sixteen 
Corinthian and eight Composite columns, 
7 feet high, surmounted by three pediments, 
the centre one bearing the name of Jesus 
Christ, and the side ones the arms of the 
Pope and the King of France, with two 
ranges of niches filled in with gilt statues, 
Again in 1761 some attempt was made to 
raise the level of the nave and lower that of 
the choir, which, with many minor altera- 
tions, involved the destruction of the stalls 
and the ancient jubé. 

Such was the magnificent pile of buildings 
which went down before the Revolution so 
completely that, for what was left of it, site 
and ruins together, a bid of 1,900 francs was 
all that could be obtained, and the bargain 
was never completed. During the last 
century much was done in its re-edification ; 
it was made a parish church; and, such 
as it is, it remains the sole memorial of the 
once noble Abbey of St. Hilary the Great. 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI, as every- 
one knows, was an extraordi- 
narily “all-round” genius. In 
the letter which he wrote to 
the Duke of Milan, offering his 

) services, he first set forth his 

abilities as an engineer and as 

a maker of weapons of war, 

and then proceeded to say: 

“In time of peace I believe 
that I could equal any other as regards works 
in architecture, both public and private. I 
can likewise conduct water from one place 
to another. Furthermore, I can execute 
works in sculpture, marble, bronze, or terra- 
cotta. In painting also I can do what can 
be done as well as any other, be he who he 
may. Moreover, I can undertake the making 
of the bronze horse, which is a monument 
that will be to the perpetual glory and 
immortal honour of my lord your father, of 
happy memory, and the illustrious house of 
Sfoiza.” I quote from the version in the 

translation of Dr. Georg Gronau’s Leonardo 

da Vinci, published in the ‘‘ Popular Library 


of Art.” 
ad a ad 


The drawings and the paintings of Leonardo 
are familiar to students; but few know any- 
thing of his engineering work. In the 
library of Lord Leicester at Holkham Hall 
is a manuscript by the artist, less fragmentary 
in its contents than other Leonardo manu- 
scripts, which contains a treatise on hydraulics, 
with some added theorizings on questions of 
cosmography, and of what we now call 
geology, including a theory of the origin of 
fossils. The manuscript is of special interest 
as the work of Leonardo, but is also of some 
importance in its bearing upon the condition 
of engineering science in Italy 400 years ago. 


a ad ad 
The entire manuscript is about to be issued - 
in facsimile in a folio volume containing 
seventy-two heliotype plates. The numerous 





quaintly drawn diagrams and illustrations will 
also be reproduced. A full Italian transcript 
of the text, with an introduction and ana- 
lytical index, will be added, and the whole 





work will be produced under the supervision 
of Dr. G. Calvi, of 1 Via Clerici, Milan. 
The publisher is L. F. Cogliati, 17 Corso di 
Porta Romana, Milan. Only 160 copies are 
to be issued, the first 100 being offered at 
the net price of £3 4s., foreign subscribers 
having to pay a further 4s. for postage and 
packing. The remaining copies will be 
offered at £4 net. Subscribers’ names 
should be sent to either the editor or the 
publisher at the addresses given. 
& &* &* 

The Clarendon Press will shortly issue the 
first volume of Scrif/fa Minoa: the Written 
Documents of Minoan Crete, by Arthur J. 
Evans. The first volume deals specially 
with the earlier pictographic and hieroglyphic 
script, but the first part is of an introductory 
character, giving a general view of the pro- 
gress of the discoveries, successive types of 
script, and their relation to one another. 
The chronological limits of each class, and 
its respective place in the history of Minoan 
civilization, are indicated, and, by means of 
numerous tables, comparisons are instituted 
with the early scripts of Cyprus, Anatolia, 
and Pheenicia. The Phcenician and Greek 
alphabets are here shown to be in all prob- 
ability of the Minoan group. 


&* xe & 


In the second part of the volume the evolu- 
tion of the hieroglyphic system of Crete is 
traced from the more primitive pictographs. 
Pictographic plates and copies are given of 
all the documents of this class, and a cata- 
logue raisonné of all the characters as yet 
discovered. The various formule are criti- 
cally examined, with the result that the 
canting badges and official titles of various 
Minoan princes are elucidated. The system 
of enumeration and other characteristic 
features of this branch of script are also 
explained. Thanks to the courtesy of the 
Italian Mission, it has been possible further 
to add a special section on the newly- 
discovered hieroglyphic disc from Pheestos, 
a monument of unique interest, which is 
shown to represent a system parallel to the 
Minoan, perhaps in use among some kindred 
population on the west coast of Asia Minor. 
The second and third volumes will be de- 
voted to the Advanced Linear script. 
2A 2 
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In the review pages of last month’s Antiguary 
well deserved praise was accorded to a charm- 
ing collection of reproductions of prints and 
engravings of ‘‘Old London,” compiled and 


It shows Winchester Street, London Wall, as 
etched by J. T. Smith, 1804. The street 
was built upon the gardens of Old Winchester 
House, and gives a good idea of an old 





WINCHESTER STREET, LONDON WALL, 


edited by Mr. Walter McNay. I am now 
able to give on this page an example of 
these plates. The subjects of the fifty re- 
productions are very varied, but the one here 
illustrated may be regarded as a typical view. 


London street. ‘‘ Were the houses,” says 
Mr. McNay, “in possession of their original 
projecting signs of costly ornamental iron- 
work, with a barber’s pole or two, it would be 
a complete picture of former times. It was 
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built in 1656, and the great window at the 
end of the street forms a part of Paulet 
or Winchester House, built in the reign of 
Henry VIII. by William Paulet, Marquis of 
Winchester, Lord Treasurer of England, 
upon the site of the house, cloister, and 
gardens of the Augustine Friars (Austin 
Friars). Winchester House was sold by the 
fourth marquis to a city merchant, and was 
pulled down in 1839.” 


es SF & 


There is an account of Winchester House, I 
may add, with an engraving, in the Gent/eman’s 
Magazine, 1839, part i., pp. 372, 373. The 
writer, chronicling the gradual degradation 
and stripping of the mansion, before its final 
demolition, as it became transformed into 
warehouses, says: “ The greater part of the 
remaining ornamental woodwork [of the 
interior] has been purchased by Thomas 
Baylis, Esq., F.S.A., who is fitting up with it 
the kitchen and some of the new rooms of 
his house, Prior’s Bank, Fulham.” 


ey SF & 


The International Journal of Apocrypha, 
April, contains ‘“‘Cosmogonies in the Apo- 
crypha and in Genesis,” by Professor W. M. 
Patton, of Montreal; “The Book of Wisdom,” 
by the Rev. D. C. Simpson; “The Di- 
daché,” by Dr. J. W. Thirtle; a verse transla- 
tion by Dr. Douglas Hyde of an Irish folk- 
poem on “The Resurrection of Jesus,” taken 
down from the recitation of an old man in 
Galway ; and a variety of other short articles 
and notes. I may add in this connection 
that the Apocrypha, treated devotionally, and 
edited by the Rev. Herbert Pentin, is in the 
press, and will shortly be added to Messrs. 
Methuen’s ‘“‘ Library of Devotion.” 


&* »* a 


The Historical Catalogue of Printed Editions 
of Holy Scripture, which Messrs. T. H. 
Darlow and H. F. Moule have been engaged 
for nearly ten years in compiling for the 
Bible Society, is now approaching comple- 
tion. Vol. i., containing the English section, 
was published at the close of 1903. Vol. ii. 
will embrace (a) polyglots, and (4) editions in 
all languages other than English, arranged 
in alphabetical order. The languages and 
dialects included in this second volume 





exceed 500. It will contain over 1,400 pages, 
and may be expected at the beginning of 
next year. Only 450 sets of the Catalogue 
are printed for sale in England and America ; 
250 have already been subscribed for, and 
the price of the remainder has been raised. 


es FSF SF 


Mr. Francis Bond, whose volumes on the 
screens and the fonts in English churches 
have been so widely welcomed, has written 
an illustrated guide to Westminster Abbey, 
and at the same time a larger work on the 
same subject, both of which will be fully 
illustrated. 
a se 


The Gentleman’s Society at Spalding was 
founded in 1710 by Maurice Johnson, F.S.A. 
For 200 years it has flourished and done 
much good literary and antiquarian work. 
During the last two decades especially the 
Society has been actively engaged in the 
discussion of papers, and in. placing on 
record all kinds of antiquarian and local 
history discoveries, manners, customs, and 
superstitions, and accumulating local manu- 
scripts and much literature which would other- 
wise have been forgotten and lost. The 
natural result is that the Society has out- 
grown its old quarters, and it is now proposed 
to build new premises which, besides provid- 
ing a permanent, much-needed home for the 
purposes of the Society, shall also serve as a 
memorial to the founder. An appeal to the 
members of this most long-lived of provincial 
societies has already met with a generous 
response, and outsiders are now asked to 
help. A brown-wrappered pamphlet has 
been issued which contains a brief history of 
the Society, written by the late Rev. W. 
Moore, D.D., and adorned by a reproduction 
of the Society’s book-plate, as designed by 
the founder, Maurice Johnson, and engraved 
by George Vertue, F.S.A. The president is 
Dr. Marten Percy, and the honorary tre ‘surer 
Mr. H. Stanley Maples, The Sycamores, 
Spalding. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
Sor insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


FEw societies give their members a better return for 
their subscriptions than does the Somersetshire 
Archzological and Natural History Society. Vol. liv. 
of its Proceedings, for the year 1908, is at least as good 
as its predecessors. The annual gathering was held 
at Taunton, and the papers, therefore, deal largely 
with that part of the county of which Taunton is the 
centre. The account of the annual meeting includes 
abstracts of many interesting papers and discussions, 
with good illustrations. In the second part of the 
volume, apart from Mr, St. George Gray’s long and 
able ‘‘ Report on Excavations at Wick Barrow,” 
which has been published separately, and has already 
been noticed in the Antiguary, we note among the 
contents another of Mr. Bligh Bond’s interesting 
papers on local screenwork, this one dealing with 
‘* Screenwork in Churches of the Taunton District ”— 
woodwork often rich and elaborate, and, considering 
the smallness of the district selected, of remarkably 
varied design. This short paper is illustrated by 
several good plates. Two other contributions deal 
with excavatory work—one, also by Mr. Bligh Bond, 
tells the story of the encouraging discoveries made at 
Glastonbury Abbey in the course of last year’s work, 
well illustrated by plans ; the other, by Mr. St. George 
Gray, also illustrated, describes excavations made last 
year at Norton Camp, near Taunton. Among the 
other papers is an erudite history, involving much 
research, of ‘‘ Barlinch Priory,” by the Rev. F, W. 


Weaver. 
ad) Saad} eo 


We have received vol. vii. (Nos. 1 and 2 of part ii.) 
of the Journal of the Irish Association for the Preser- 
vation of the Memorials of the Dead—a thick part of 
some 300 well-printed pages. The Association is 
much to be congratulated on the good work it is doing 
in preserving these memorials of the departed. The 
part before us contains inscriptions from churchyards 
in twenty-eight Irish counties, with particulars of 
arms, ornaments, etc., carefully given. Incidentally 
many ecclesiological details find record. At p. 363, 
for example, there is a short history of Tralee Church, 
followed by an account not only of the monuments 
and inscriptions, of the inscribed tiled pavement and 
font, but also of a considerable collection of docu- 
mentary records connected with the church and 
parish of Tralee, arranged chronologically, and refer- 
ring chiefly to the Denny family. This long and 
valuable contribution, by the Rev. H. L. L. Denny, 
is illustrated by a good plate of the font in Tralee 
Church —an octagonal bowl on a spirally fluted 
pillar, dated 1623. The illustrations throughout the 
volume are numerous and good ; they include tombs, 
coats of arms, inscriptions, portions of effigies, and 
the like. All students interested in Irish genealogy 
and history, both local and national, should subscribe 
to the Association that issues this valuable Journal. 


Vol. xi., part i., of Zransactions of the Essex Archzo- 
logical Society contains, besides an account of last 
year’s summer meetings and excursions, an account 
and translation of a ‘‘ Kelvedon Church Terrier,” 
dated 1356, by the Rev. E. F. Hay; a further instal- 
ment of ‘‘Old Chigwell Wills,” communicated by 
Mr. W. C. Waller ; an illustrated note on ‘‘ A Late- 
Celtic Bronze ‘ Terret’ of the First Century, B.c.,” by 
Mr. A. G. Wright ; ‘‘ Visitation of the Rural Deanery 
of Colchester in 1633,’’ by Mr. G. Rickwood; ‘‘A 
Survey of Grymes Dyke and the Other Earthworks 
on Lexden Heath,” by Mr. Henry Laver ; “ Armorials 
in Glass at the Colchester Museum,’’ by Rev. H. L, 
Elliot ; and **An Account of the Larder Brass in 
North Weald Basset Church,”’ by Mr, W. Gilbert. 


a ax 2 

The Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club have issued their volume of Proceedings for 1908 
(Dorchester: Sime and Co. 10s. 6d.). The following 
are the chief archzological contributions: ‘‘ Cerne 
Church,” by the Rev. C. W. H. Dicker ; “ Poole 
Town Cellars,” by W. K. Gill; ‘* Dorset Chantries,” 
by E. A. Fry; ‘Dorset Tokens and Medals,” by 
H. Symonds ; ‘‘ Hilton Church,” by the Rev. E. H. 
H. Lee; ‘‘ Dorset Sepulchral Pottery,’’ by Captain 
Acland ; ‘The Cerne Cartulary,’’ by B. Fossett 
Lock ; ‘The Ritual of Barrows and Circles,” by 
Dr. Colley March, F.S.A. ; ‘‘ Dorset Bridges,’’ by 
R. G. Brocklehurst ; ‘‘The Maumbury Rings Ex- 
cavation,” by H. St. George Gray ; and “ Dorset 
Memorial Brasses,’’ by W. de C. Prideaux. The 
Rev. O. Pickard-Cambridge, F.R.S., Miss L. Towers, 
the Rev. E. F. Linton, and Messrs, Nelson Richard- 
son, H. Stilwell, and A. J. Jukes Browne, F.G.S., 
contribute papers on natural history subjects. An 
illustrated record of the eight meetings held by the 
Club last year can be obtained from the editor of the 
Proceedings, the Rev. Herbert Pentin, Milton Abbey 
Vicarage, Dorset. It consists of nearly a hundred 
pages, and its price is Is. 3d. post free. 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 11.—Sir Edward 
Brabrook in the chair.—Mr. Carlyon-Britton, Director 
of the British Numismatic Society, read a paper on a 
penny of St. AEthelberht, King of East Anglia, which 
was found by a peasant in the summer of 1908 near 
the foundations of the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, the 
Tibur of the ancients. This interesting and extremely 
rare coin is in excellent preservation, and bears on 
the obverse the draped and diademed bust of the 
King to right, with his name ESILBERHT, followed 
by the name of the moneyer (representing Lul) in 
Runic characters. On the reverse is the title REX, 
and the well-known Roman type of the wolf, standing 
to left, suckling the twins Romulus and Remus, 
within a quadrilateral compartment. The weight 
of the coin is 18°8 grains. Mr. Carlyon-Britton 
gave the history of the only other known specimen, 
acquired by the British Museum in 1803, and illus- 
trated in the Catalogue of English Coins, vol. i., 
pl. xiv., 2. This specimen had been considered by 
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Hawkins and some other Early Victorian numis- 
matists, chiefly on account of its unusual type, to be a 
forgery, but doubts as to its authenticity no longer 
exist. —A¢heneum, March 27. 


so f 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — March 18.— Sir R. 
Holmes in the chair.—Mr. C. R. Peers, secretary, 
read a paper on Basing House, Hampshire, the ruins 
of which have been most carefully and methodically 
excavated during a series of seasons by the owner, 
Lord Bolton. The remains of buildings belong 
almost entirely to the house built about 1530 by the 
first Marquess of Winchester, with a few later addi- 
tions, and some slight remains of earlier work ; but 
the main earthworks are doubtless those of the castle 
of Hugh de Port, the first Norman owner of Basing. 
They consist of a great circular citadel, with a ditch 
and rampart, belonging to a type which must be con- 
sidered a development of the normal earthen mound 
of late eleventh-century date, and two courts or 
baileys, to the north and north-east of the citadel. 
The circular earthworks of Old Sarum and Castle 
Rising are of the same class as that of Basing. Men- 
tion in a twelfth-century grant, and again in the four- 
teenth century, of the ‘‘ old castle '’ of Basing seems 
to imply the existence of a ‘‘ new castle”; but there 
is no evidence of more than one fortified site. The 
ditches which surrounded the citadel and both courts 
are still intact for the most part, and have always 
been dry ; there is, however, a good supply of water 
some 40 feet below the general ground level, and 
three wells have been cleared in the castle. The 
house built by the first Marquess was very magnifi- 
cent, according to contemporary witness, and was in 
two parts: one called the Old House, occupying the 
circular citadel, and the other the New House, which 
seems to have been a later work, and occupied the 
north-east court. The north court contained no 
buildings except a gatehouse, by which it was entered 
on the west; and other gatehouses stood at the 
entrance to the Old and New Houses, all three being 
defended by ditches. The principal buildings—those 
of the Old House—follow no conventional plan, 
owing to the exigencies of the site; but a certain 
degree of symmetry is yet apparent. A fan-shaped 
court opens from the gatehouse at the north-east, 
having the great hall on the west, and turrets for 
staircases at intervals round the court. Behind the 
hall is a hexagonal kitchen, with three fireplaces, and 
two more large fireplaces are in a room adjoining ; 
while at the south end of the hall is a block, belong- 
ing in part to the earlier medizeval work, which must 
have contained a great chamber, and perhaps the 
chapel of St. Michael was in this part of the house, 
The plans of several other courts are to be seen, and 
the buildings near the gatehouse are all provided with 
cellars, and were probably bakehouses, provision 
stores, and the like. A large masonry-lined pit near 
the south end of the hall, looking like that of a large 
garderobe, contained none of the black soil found in 
such places, and may perhaps have been for cold 
storage, like similar pits still in use in Holland and 
elsewhere on the Continent, There was a second 
entrance to the citadel—over the earthen rampart, and 
not through it—by a drawbridge crossing the ditch on 


the south-west. Though the Old House was a strong 
place and easily defensible, it is probable that the site 
alone is responsible for this; and the other buildings, 
and the walled terraces and gardens, were certainly 
laid out for beauty and pleasure, and not for strength. 
The New House, which eventually proved the weakest 
point in the sieges of the seventeenth century, was 
built round two courts, and had tall turrets with 
domed pinnacles, and two fine gatehouses, and seems 
to have been the most splendid part of the buildings. 
— Atheneum, April 3. 
“~~ yy 

The report presented by the Rev. Dr. Solloway to 
the annual meeting of the YORK ARCHOLOGICAL 
Society, held on March 30, over which Colonel 
W. A. White presided, stated that while the Suciety 
had been instrumental in arousing a certain amount 
of interest in the history and archeology of the city 
and county, it was to be noticed that familiarity 
with historic treasures bred contempt, and they too 
frequently found utter indifference with reference to 
their old and priceless objects of history for which 
other towns and cities. would give much. Besides 
being archeological, the Society was also architectural, 
and should make it felt that there was no need to erect, 
in place of old buildings which it was advisable to 
remove, places which would be an eyesore to Leeds, 
Middlesbrough, and Sheffield. It was in this spirit 
that the Society approached in November the question 
of the Princess Margaret’s archway, the proposal to 
pull down and rebuild which had happily been 
abandoned. Another matter of great moment to the 
Society was the question of the present facilities for 
the study of the city records, and it was hoped satis- 
factory arrangements would be made with the cor- 
poration on the matter. The Treasurer (Dr. Evelyn) 
reported a balance in hand of £32. The reports 
were adopted, the Archbishop was elected President, 
and the other officers were re-elected. 


~~ 2 % 
A meeting of the RoyAL SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
OF IRELAND was held on March 30, the president, 
Dr. Robert Cochrane, in the chair.—The papers read 
were: ‘Irish and Scottish Castles: Architecture 
Contrasted,’’ by Mr. J. S. Fleming; ‘‘ Notes on the 
Crosses and Carved Doorways of Lorrha, North 
Tipperary,’ by Mr. H. S. Crawford; and ‘* Lough- 
moe Castle and its Legends,” by the Rev. St. John 


Seymour, 
s6 « 

The members of the East RIDING ANTIQUARIAN 
SociETy, at their meeting on March 31, at York, 
considered the heraldry of the coming York Pageant. 
The members visited the Assembly Rooms, where, 
under the guidance of Mr. A. Anderson, they in- 
spected several of the horse mantlings, on which are 
emblazoned the armorial bearings of the knights 
represented—the Darcys, de Ros, Percys, and other 
noble families, They also inspected the armour and 
shields at the armoury, descriptions being given by 
Mr. Loadman and Colonel Ditmas. Latér, a meet- 
ing was held, when the president, Colonel Salt- 
marshe, read a paper on ‘‘ Heraldry and Post-Con- 
quest Armour,” in which he said that the date at 
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which hereditary coat armour was first borne was a 
much debated point, but from investigations he had 
made he thought it was clear that coat armour had 
been in use since the commencement of the twelfth 
century, and, under these circumstances, the Executive 
Committee of the York Pageant felt justified in 
emblazing their armorial bearings on the shields of 
the barons who took part in the Battle of the 
Standard in 1138. Referring to the specimens of 
the different periods of armour shown to the members 
at the property houses, Colonel Saltmarshe said the 
Normans protected themselves with long shirts of 
scale or ring mail, which towards the end of the 
twelfth century gave place to chain mail. This, 
100 years later, was strengthened by knee-caps, 
elbow and shoulder pieces of plate. In the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century plate armour was 
gradually introduced. A shirt of chain mail was, as 
a rule, worn underneath the plate, and it was not till 
the middle of the fifteenth century that chain mail 
altogether disappeared. The shield was not carried 
in battle after the fourteenth century, though it was 
used in the tournaments for a long time afterwards. 


Os bad} baa J 

At a meeting of the RoYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE, on April 7, Mr. Herbert Jones presiding, 
Mr. Harold Brakspear gave an account, with lantern 
views, of the ‘* Excavations at Haughmond Abbey, 
near Shrewsbury, in 1906.” In the course of his 
address, as reported in the Zimes of April 8, Mr. 
Brakspear said that ‘‘the chief buildings of the 
abbey were grouped, as usual, around the cloister, 
and there was another court to the.south. The first 
canons at Haughmond began their church upon 
modest lines, and some of this buildirg still remained 
beneath the floor-level of the later work. The east 
wall of the north-chapel remained, and had in ita 
two-membered recess 6 feet wide for the altar, which 
was 3 feet 4 inches in length. Of the corresponding 
chapel on the south, the east wall alone remained, 
but without a recess for the altar. Search was made 
for other parts of the original building, but nothing 
further was found except the rough foundations of the 
south-west pier of the crossing, and it was doubtful if 
anything further than the parts of the church that he 
had described was ever built in stone before it was 
decided to build the new church and monastery upon 
a much larger scale. The new church was of the 
aisleless type, and consisted of presbytery, north and 
south transept, with two chapels to each, and a long 
nave. The church was exactly 200 feet in length. 
An unusual feature, owing to the slope of the ground, 
must have been the great number of steps between 
the nave and high altar. The lecturer dealt at 
length with the other portions of the church and 
buildings, including the cloister, the chapter-house, 
the dortour, or sleeping-place of the convent, the 
dining-hall of the canons on the south side of the 
cloister, the cellarium, and the kitchen, and said, in 
conclusion, that a few other points remained to be 
investigated, but nothing further could be done with- 
out funds."* 


~ 45 


The annual meeting of the SussEX ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocieTy was held at Lewes on March 24, when it 


was reported that there was a membership of 789, no 
fewer than 95 having been elected during the year. 


as a sf 
The monthly meeting of the NEwcasTLe SociETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES was held on March 31, Mr. F. W. 
Dendy presiding. A photographic negative of one 
of the towers on the city wall was presented by 
Mr. T. M. Claque. It was from a drawing by T. M. 
Richardson, and it was thought it might form the 
beginning of a collection of lantern slides for the 
society. Twenty other slides had been promised. 
An obituary notice of the late Mr. R. R. Dees, who 
was a vice-president of the society, was contributed 
by Mr. R. Welford, M.A., and a note on some early 
sculptural stones, discovered in Greatham Church- 
yard, was sent by Mr. W. T. Tate, of Greatham. 


~ + 2% 


The THOROTON SociETy held its annual meeting at 
Nuttingham on March 25, Major-General Warrand 
presiding. The annual report of the council men- 
tiuned the unsuccessful effort made by that body to 
get the Saxon Cross at Stapleford removed from the 
public street into the churchyard. The most im- 
portant undertaking of the Society during 1908 was 
the opening out of the site of the Carthusian Charter- 
house at Beauvale. It was unfortunate that funds 
did not permit of a more thorough investigation 
being made, but sufficient was done to show the 
general plan of the buildings, of which little is now 
left standing. A full account, with plans, of this 
work will appear in the forthcoming volume of the 
Society’s Transactions. The appeal made by the 
council twelve months ago to all incumbents in 
the county of Nottingham to record churchyard in- 
scriptions has so far met with but a poor response. 
At the instigation of the Society an old circular stone 
dovecote at Barnby has been restored by the owner, 
and a carved Saxon shaft at Hawksworth has been 
removed inside the church for its better preservation. 
After the business meeting, a paper was read by Mr. 
A. Hamilton Thompson, M.A, late minor scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, on the ‘* Growth of 
the Medizeval Parish Church,” which a large number 
of members and guests attended. 


= s+ = 

At a meeting of the PREHISTORIC SOCIETY OF EAST 
ANGLIA, held in March at Ipswich, Colonel W. 
Underwocd read a paper on a discovery of bones and 
implements in a gravel pit near Dovercourt, and 
explained that, while taking a walk in the locality, 
he came across a small gravel pit, in which two men 
were working, and he asked them if they had ever 
found any bones in it. They told him that they had, 
and that recently a rag and bone collector had re- 
moved a cartload, many of them being very large. 
Colonel Underwood said he then searched the piles 
of gravel, and, beside finding several flakes, dis- 
covered many implements and bones. The authori- 
ties to whom he submitted them had pronounced 
them of very considerable importance, and the forms 
were identified as Rhinoceros Megarhinus, Cervus 
dama affinis, and elephas. It was pronounced to be 
a Pleistocene deposit, older than that of Grays 
Thurrock. 
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At a later meeting of the same society, held at 
Norwich on March 22, the President, Dr. Sturge, 
gave an address ‘* On the Significance of Scratches 
on Humanly-worked Flints.” He said that in his 
opinion it was impossible to exaggerate the import- 
ance of these scratchings, and he was more than ever 
convinced that a careful study of them would throw a 
flood of light on Pleistocene geology. He went even 
further, and considered that it was not improbable 
that through them we should obtain a base line for 
the measurement of geological time. The undecom- 
— surface of flint of fine quality was of such extreme 

ardness that a single undoubted scratch upon it was 
a phenomenon of a very remarkable kind. When, 
as is often the case, a humanly-worked surface of 
this description is covered over with coarse and 
fine striz, the phenomenon is one little short of the 
marvellous. The speaker proceeded to develop the 
thesis that no explanation can be found for the occur- 
rence of these scratches that does not postulate ice- 
action as the effective cause. He referred to the 
extreme difficulty of getting this postulate accepted 
in view of the revolutionary principles it would 
introduce into the geological treatment of the 
Pleistocene period and into the archeological treat- 
ment of the Stone Age of man. Heclaimed, however, 
that if it were shown conclusively that these striz 
could be produced by nothing except glacial action, 
then the facts must be faced, and our geological and 
archzeological views modified accordingly. He fully 
recognized the necessity for the utmost caution and 
care in the examination of the facts where such great 
issues were at stake; but in view of the importance 
of the subject, he urgently asked that geologists and 
archzologists should devote time and trouble to the 
mastering of the facts before passing judgment on 
them. As was so generally the case when conclu- 
sions of vast import were claimed from newly- 
announced observations, the facts appeared at first 
sight to be small in proportion to the conclusions. 
The little fact that radium maintained a heat of a 
degree or two above that of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere gave us the clue to the whole vast science of 
intra-atomic force which is probably destined to 
revolutionize the future of the whole world. So he 
believed the presence of these scratches, at first sight 
so insignificant, on the hard, lustrous ‘surfaces of fine 
chalcedonic flint would give us the clue to geological 
time. The speaker then briefly referred to the 
alternative explanations so far offered for the presence 
of these scratches, none of which really called for 
much consideration.—Mr. W. A. Dutt exhibited six 
iron spear-heads, a small ornamented object of bronze, 
various fragments of pottery, and some human bones, 
kindly lent by Mr. R. Wood Crawshay, J.P., of 
Scole Lodge, Norfolk, on whose estate they were 
found by some workmen employed in a gravel pit. 
From the circumstances of the discovery and the 
character of the pottery, it was evident that the 
various relics represented interments of the Roman 
period. Various other exhibits were made. 


BritisH NuMISMATIC SOcIETY.—March 24.—Mr. 

Bernard Roth, Vice-President, in the chair. Two 
pers were read: 1. ‘‘Some Medals and Tokens 

connected with the London Stock Exchange,” by 
VOL. V. 


Mr. J. B. Caldecott. 2. ‘On a Parcel of Stycas 
from the York Find of 1842,” by Mr. Nathan 
Heywood. Mr. Caldecott touched upon the history 
of the stock-brokers of London in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century, and exhibited a facsimile of 
a certificate of Freedom of the City of London granted 
seventy years ago to a broker of the time, upon being 
sworn. The medals issued to sworn brokers by the 
City Corporation from the reign of Anne were 
described, and specimens and photographs exhibited 
by the lecturer and Mr. Lionel Fletcher. From 
1814 to 1834 the medals issued to London brokers 
bore upon the obverse the figure of a bull, and on the 
reverse that of a bear, equipped, in the first case, with 
the head of N. M. Rothschild, and in the second with 
that of M. Mocatta. The Stock Exchange at Bristol, 
temp. William III., also received a share of attention. 
Mr. Nathan Heywood’s paper dealt with the Stony- 
hurst College collection of Stycas, 376 in number, 
comprising 47 of Eaured, 229 of Ethelred II., 49 
of Urgmund, and smaller lots of Eardwulf, Hoauth, 
Elfwald II., Redwulf, Osbercht, and Wulfhere. The 
question of leaden stycas was considered by the 
lecturer, and their exclusion from the cabinets of 
collectors was deprecated, 


~~ as 
On March 29, Mr. J. S. North lectured before the 
BRIGHTON AND HOVE ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB on 
the ‘* Sussex Parish Churches near the Ouse Valley.’’ 
Mr. North began his tour at Seaford, where St. 
Leonard’s Church has a massive tower built in four 
stages—Norman, Transitional, Perpendicular, and 
Modern. In East Blatchington was a decorated 
recess which was probably a heart shrine. Bishop- 
stone Church was of more than ordinary interest, the 
south porch being a splendid specimen of Saxon 
work, while over the doorway was the oldest sundial 
in England, set up bya Saxon. The tower, he added, 
contained a singular stone coffin-lid, carved with 
sacred symbols similar to those used by the early 
Christians in Rome. Tarring Neville Church, which 
was covered with a coat of plaster, had a fourteenth- 
century font built into the south wall. The church at 
Beddingham was an excellent example of Early 
Decorated work. In the fine old church of West 
Firle were many ancient tombs and brasses, including 
the altar tomb with recumbent effigies, of Sir John 
Gage, K.G., and his lady, Philippa Guldeford. This 
Sir John was formerly Constable of the Tower of 
London, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and 
Lord Chamberlain at the Court of Queen Mary. 
Chalvington, Ripe, and Laughton prefaced a peep at 
two Lewes churches—St. Thomas a Beckett in the 
Cliffe, and Malling ; and then the lecturer went east 
again to Ringmer, a parish which was notorious in old 
days for bad roads. The mud was so deep that eight 
oxen were required to draw the carriages of the 
Springetts, of Broyle Place, when they attended 
church. The mud was even made to account for the 
long legs of Sussex people and beasts, which were 
stretched by the constant strain of pulling the feet out 
of the mud. Chiddingly Church possessed one of 
the four stone spires of Sussex, rising to a height 
of 130 feet. The variation in the height of the rails 
round the churchyard was explained by the fact that 
each landed parishioner supplied a length pro- 
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portionate to the value of his property. The rails 
were marked with the initials of the donor, or with 
the names of the farms, and in course of time the 
fence became known as the Church marks. The 
most striking feature in the church was the massive 
monument of the Jefferay family, which had been 
sadly disfigured, probably because of the popular 
mistake that Sir John Jefferay represented on the 
monument was the Sir George Jeffreys, the inhuman 
Judge in the reign of James II. There was a legend 
that the Jefferays were too proud to walk on the 
ground, and that every Sunday they walked to church 
from their mansion on a range of cheeses. The fact 
that on the monument the figures were standing on 
circular tablets somewhat resembling cheeses, probably 
gave rise to the story. And so with interesting 
reminiscence Mr. North passed in review the churches 
of Little Horsted, East Hoathly, Buxted, Uckfield, 
Isfield (with its Thurley chapel and memorials), 
Maresfield, and Fletching. 

In the chancel of Horsted Keynes was one of the 
most remarkable and interesting monuments in 
England—a miniature effigy 27 inches long, of a 
knight in armour, with a lion at his feet. It belonged 
to the latter part of the reign of Henry III. Ardingly 
was one of the few old churches in Sussex built of 
stone. About Worth the lecturer had a good deal to 
say. It was the only Saxon cruciform church in the 
country which was complete and untouched in plan. 
Close to the eaves of the roof on the north side of the 
nave were two round-headed windows, dating from 
the time when churches were used as places of refuge. 
These windows, and another on the south side, were 
known to students of archeology all over Europe. 
The chancel arch, 22 feet high, was the finest and 
largest Saxon example in England. Many other 
churches were touched upon, and Mr. North con- 
cluded with a reference to Newhaven Church, sup- 
posed to have been the first built by the Normans in 


England. 
ss» « % 


The meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
SociETY on March 15 was devoted to exhibits of 
great range and variety. One of the chief features 
was Mr. W. B. Redfern’s splendid collection of 
water-colour drawings of the ancient and historic 
buildings of Cambridge, many of which have dis- 
appeared since the drawings were made. The other 
exhibits included a scold’s bridle, old keys and seals, 
iron candlesticks and rushlight stands, and antiquities 


from Egypt and Assyria. 
baad} a oot 


Presiding on Saturday, March 27, at the annual 
meeting of the SURREY ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
held at Guildford, Lord Farrer said he did not think 
they ought to consider the society as one dealing 
simply with stone and iron. His view of archeology 
was that it really dealt with the history of the human 
race in the past, and all its hopes and aspirations, and 
that it ought to be more and more an integral part of 
the history of the country. He suggested that mem- 
bers of the society might use their energies in pro- 
ducing a local or county account of the petty sessional 
system. Another local subject which had not been 
sufficiently investigated was that of manors, and he 


suggested the drawing up of a map showing the 
manors and reputed manors of the county. A third 
subject which offered a still larger field was the 
investigation of parish history. Much valuable 
information, too, might be secured by a study of the 
tithe maps. He also suggested that it would be 
extremely interesting to know what was the real 
route of the Pilgrim’s Way. There was one other 
subject which might be studied, but which he almost 
trembled to mention: that was the history of the 
licensed houses in the county. Perhaps it would be 
thought that this was hardly archeological enough, 
but he thought that as real human history the inns of 
the county had a more intimate connection with 
the inhabitants than almost anything else.— 7Zimes, 


March 29. 
2 Say 4) 

Other meetings have been the visit of the LONDON 
AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY to 
St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street, and its neighbour- 
hood, on April 3; the meeting of the HAMPSTEAD 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY in March, when Mr. Albert 
Ward, in a lantern lecture, took the members for “‘ A 
Stroll round Hampstead in the Early Nineteenth 
Century ”; the HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY on 
April 6, when Mr. E. W. Crossley read a paper on 
‘“The Endowments of Some Chantries in the Parish 
of Halifax”; the GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETY on March 18, when Mr. J. P. Gibson gave 
an account of recent excavations on the line of 
Hadrian’s Wall; and the YorK ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society on March 16, when Dr. Evelyn discussed 
the origin of the famous chantry chapel of St. 
William, on Ouse Bridge, York. 


~~ 


Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


SociaL LirE AT ROME IN THE AGE OF CICERO. 
By W. Warde Fowler, M.A. Three plans and 
two maps. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
1908. Demy 8vo., PP. xvi, 362. Price 10s. net. 

This is a book of a kind which is not too abundant 
—a book on an antiquarian subject written in large 
measure for a popular audience, in a thoroughly 
readable, but at the same time thoroughly scholarly, 
manner. From the educational point of view its 
utility is obvious ; for although the social life of other 
periods of Roman history, especially that of the 

Augustan Age, has been more or less adequately 

treated, there has hitherto been no work giving a 

detailed picture of life at Rome in the latter years of 

the Republic. Mr. Fowler’s chief authority is, of 
course, the invaluable Ciceronian correspondence. 

Tt is, as he says, ‘‘ the richest treasure-house of social 
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life that has survived from any period of classical 
antiquity.” But he also makes effective use of the 
literature of the time, and of the work of modern 
students. Mr. Fowler leaves few aspects of Roman 
social life in the days of Cicero untouched. The 
various classes of the populace are defined, and their 
characteristics, education, and habits, described. 

Many of the details given, such as those relating to 

the bankers and their methods of doing business, 

with the striking chapter on the part played in 

Roman life by the slave population, will come with 

great freshness to many readers. The construction 

of Roman dwellings is described, and the daily life 
led therein is faithfully and graphically delineated. 

Special chapters deal with holidays and amusements, 

and with religion as it was understood, or rather 

neglected, in the last age of the Republic. The 
result is a most interesting study—a series of well- 
drawn pictures—of the real everyday life and sur- 
roundings of the Romans during one of the most 
interesting and critical periods in the long drama of 
Roman history, There is a good index, 
*x* * * 

A CoMPLETE GUIDE TO HERALDRY. By A. C, 
Fox-Davies. [Illustrated by 9 plates in colour, 
and nearly 800 other designs, mainly from draw- 
ings by Graham Johnston. London: 7. C. and 
E. C. Jack, 1909. Large square 8vo,, pp. xii, 
647. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Although so many works relating to heraldry have 
been published during recent years, we cannot but 
welcome another from the pen of so well-informed 
and so prolific a writer on the subject as Mr. Fox- 
Davies ; and a very slight perusal of the pages will 
show that the author has succeeded, within the limits 
of a single volume, in giving in a convenient form 
a comprehensive and detailed guide to the law and 
practice of heraldry. 

The title of the work shows that it is intended for 
the use, among others, of those not thoroughly 
conversant with the science, not merely to ‘‘get up” 
the subject, but as a guide in matters as to which the 
reader feels any doubt or is wholly ignorant. For 
this the ‘‘Glossary of Titles, Names, and Terms,” 
formed a very important chapter in Boutell; and 
although all of these may be traced in the copious 
index at the end of the volume, the arrangement 
does not seem quite so satisfactory as in the older 
work, 

In the forty-two chapters into which this work is 
divided, although much of the material is necessarily 
a repetition of rules and facts well known to those 
acquainted with the science, what is retold is given in 
clear and explicit terms, and considerable fresh light is 
thrown on many points before obscure. Perhaps the 
most novel of the chapters is the one dealing with the 
‘*Compartment.’’ While Boutell defined it as a kind 
of carved panel of no fixed form, used in Scottish 
heraldry, Mr. Fox-Davies broadens this into ‘‘ any- 
thing depicted below the shield as a foothold or 
resting-place for the supporters, or, indeed, for the 
shield itself”; and he says, further, that as these 
must have something to stand upon, and if the blazon 

supplies nothing, the discretion of the artist is allowed 
considerable laxity. A comparison of the compart- 
ments which appear in so many of Mr. Graham 





Johnston’s drawings, generally in the form of a 
flower-besprinkled lawn, with the scroll-work and 
gas-bracket arrangement which, at the beginning of 
the last century, formed the only foothold provided 
for the supporters, will show the artistic improvement 
of the new style. At the same time, if the flowers are 
not kept within limits and the grass is left unmown, 
the foliage may grow wild, and the lawn become 
adorned with the tents and trophies, festoons of 
ribbons, and all the embellishments, which Knight and 
Rumley’s Heraldry designed for the coach-painters 
and die-sinkers of the eighteenth century. 

The work is practically limited to British heraldry, 
though this is not distinctly stated on the title-page ; 
and although foreign examples are occasionally quoted 
for the sake of comparison, the reversal of the crests 
and charges on the shields so frequently made in 
German and Flemish heraldry is not dealt with, while 
as to the word contfourné given on p. 186, which 
signifies such an alteration, the author says it may for 
all practical purposes be disregarded. 

The work is most completely indexed, there being 
some 3,000 entries of the names of persons and 
subjects referred to. Having regard to the mass of 
information it contains, the great excellence of its 
drawings and diagrams, and to its printing and 
general production, the book is a marvel of cheapness, 
and forms a work of reference which none interested 
in heraldry can afford to be without.—J. T. P. 

* kK xX 
DourIS AND THE PAINTERS OF GREEK VASES. 
By E. Pottier, translated by B. Kahnweiler. 
Illustrations. London: John Murray, 1909. 
8vo., pp. xvi, 91. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

This admirable little monograph by M. Pottier, 
skilfully translated, and issued with becoming quality 
of print and binding, is a reflex of the ancient Greek’s 
‘keen sensitiveness to all that is beautiful in life.’’ 
To the increasing multitude of those who look to 
Hellas for the finest types of art, it is always a 
disappointment that the centuries have destroyed the 
works of the painters. It is almost only in the vases 
that their handiwork survives, and until recently, as 
Miss Jane Harrison here points out in a preface of 
complete sympathy with her subject, Greek vase- 
painters have generally been regarded as the mere 
illustrators of mythology. The richly stored and 
well-ordered cases of the great museums are rather 
apt to surfeit the spectator with too much of this 
pottery, so that only a favoured few could know 
where and how to select for enjoyment. M. Pottier, 

judging well the wonderful ‘‘line’’ and happy 
composition of the works of Douris, of the fifth 
century B.C., of whose pieces twenty-eight are 
identified by his signature as painter (and not merely 
as potter), has conceived the idea of inviting us to 
study this branch of art in one particular exponent. 
The method is in itself attractive, and when, as we 
read the successive chapters on “ The Social Condi- 
tion of a Vase-Painter at Athens,” ‘* The Workshop 
and Tools of Douris,” ‘‘ How he Worked,” and 
his ‘‘ Work’’ itself, we feel we have a safe and 
enlightening guide. The author illustrates his 
theme by widely different analogies, and quotes 
Da Vinci and Anatole France. He explains why he 
says that ‘‘the Greeks had no bric-a-brac,” and why 
2B 2 
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‘¢ rich families in Italy ordered entire ‘table services’ 
from Athens”; and by the help of the beautifully 
drawn and reproduced plates which accompany the 
text he shows us how the best pieces of the particular 
artist of his choice disclose the very essence of Greek 
painting, with its spirit of freedom and ready adapta- 
tion, 

Hitherto, except in a few expensive publications 
and transactions, it has been difficult to foster a 
pleasure in Greek vases by reference merely to their 
printed reproduction; in the volume before us, 
photography and the exquisite mimetic skill of 
special draughtsmen have been combined to present 
the readers with copies that are as unlike the old- 
fashioned “‘ figures ” as Flaxman’s designs were alien 
to the Greek art which they pretended to follow. 
Douris is lucky in his critic, and Euphronios, Hieron, 
and Brygos, are probably jealous !—W. H. D. 

x kK * 

PEWTER MARKS AND OLD PEWTER WARE. By 
Christopher A. Markham, F.S.A. With about 
100 illustrations and 200 facsimile marks. 
London : Reeves and Turner, 1909. Royal 8vo., 
pp. xvi, 316. Price 21s. 

The great attention which has been given of late 
years to English pewter, the number of “arrays” 
which have been gathered by collectors, and the 
somewhat feeble attempt which is being made in 
some of the ‘‘ arts and crafts ’’ schools to revive its 
manufacture for artistic and domestic use, have called 
for the production of a work of this character. The 
more important part of the book is taken up with a 
description and reproduction of the ‘‘touches,” or 
trade-marks, of the manufacturers of pewter from the 
middle of the seventeenth to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, which are preserved at the 
Pewterers’ Hall on five copper plates, measuring 
about 12 by 18 inches, known as ‘‘touch-plates,” on 
which these marks have been impressed from time to 
time as permission for their use has been granted by 
the Pewterers’ Company. There are 1,168 of these 
touches, and they have been printed in this work in 
two parallel columns, the first one containing a full 
description of the touch if simple, or a facsimile if 
elaborate ; and the second column the initials of the 
maker on the stamp, with any biographical or other 
notes of value. All are clearly printed and dis- 
tinguished, so that anyone possessing old pewter 
bearing one of these marks can readily ascertain its 
date and origin. 

The chapters which deal with the history of the 
manufacture are well illustrated by a series of 
domestic and ecclesiastical objects, which, though 
valuable as specimens of English work, show a re- 
markable poverty of design as compared with 
German examples. This the author seems to regard 
as due, to a great extent, to the constant re-meltings 
resulting from necessity or changes of fashion ; but it 
seems to be quite as likely to be due to the fact that 
no important works in pewter were called for in this 
country, and that rather because of its wealth than 
on account of its poverty. In England all the civic 
corporations and companies had their great cups, and 
vessels for ceremonial feasts, of silver, but in Germany 
the humbler material served ; and each of the trade 
guilds, with which the cities and larger towns 


abounded, had its great pewter ‘‘ Zunftkanne” en- 
graved with the arms and emblems of the craft, which 
have now drifted into museums and collections, and 
are well worth the keeping. The example of German 
workmanship which we reproduce from the volume, 
by the courtesy of the publishers, is interesting more 
for its historical associations than for its design, as it 
is one of the many drinking-cups which the famous 
Baron Trenck engraved by means of a sharpened nail 
during his long captivity. 

The use of pewter for domestic purposes in this 
country has practically passed away, though to this 
day, in some of the old-fashioned chop-houses off 





CUP ENGRAVED BY BARON TRENCK. 


Cornhill, the viands are served on pewter platters, 
and the publican draws his beer in a pewter-pot and 
measures his spirits in a pewter ‘‘ tappit-hen”; but 
while the collector continues to collect, this book will 
be invaluable to him.—J. T. P. 


*x* kK * 

WELsH MEDIZVAL LAw. Edited by A. W. Wade- 
Evans. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. Crown 
8vo., pp. xcvi, 395. Price 8s, 6d. net. 

The subtitle describes this volume as a text of the 
laws of Howel the Good—-namely, the British 
Museum Harleian manuscript 4353 of the thirteenth 
century—with translation, introduction, appendix, 
glossary, index, and a map. Mr. Wade-Evans has 
done his work very thoroughly. The introduction 
is a masterly contribution to the right view of early 
Welsh history; and if the author attacks and over- 
turns some theories and romantic stories, he gives 
good reason for the faith that isin him, He gives a 
well-reasoned sketch of the actual evolution of Wales, 
and also supplies every aid that a reasonable student 
can desire for the elucidation of the remarkable code 
of laws attributed to Howel the Good, which throws 
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so much light on the social and political conditions of 
pre-Norman Wales. Apart from their historical and 
political interest, these laws are full of quaint and 
curious matter. The worth of each member of the 
body is carefully appraised (p. 190), down to the 
finger-joints and to the back-tooth, which is worth 
fifty pence. ‘*The worth of a person’s eyelid, as 
long as the hair is on it, is one legal penny in value 
for every hair.’’ Horses and cattle are appraised 
in detail and under various conditions. Here is a 
curious method of appraisal :- ‘‘ Whoever shall kill 
a cat which guards a barn of a king, or shall take it 
stealthily, its head is to be held downwards on a 
clean level floor, and its tail is to be held upwards ; 
and after that wheat is to be poured about it until the 
tip of its tail be hidden [and that is its worth]” 
(p. 227). A section on the value of swarms of bees, 
the first swarm being of most value, opens with this 
declaration (p. 225): ‘‘ The origin of bees is from 
paradise, and because of the sin of man they came 
thence ; and God conferred His grace on them, and 
therefore the mass cannot be sung without the wax.” 
Domestic utensils and farm implements are fully 
catalogued and valued. The relations between mem- 
bers of the same family and between the sexes 
generally are the subjects of many regulations, some 
of them very extraordinary, which throw much light 
on social conditions and customs. A remarkable 
series of triads concludes the Code. We have indi- 
cated but a few of the subjects of these laws; it is 
difficult to resist the temptation to quote, but it would 
be more difficult to know where to stop. Mr. Wade- 
Evans is much to be thanked for the care and labour 
2 has spent upon this illuminating book. 
* 


* 

THE NORFOLK ANTIQUARIAN MISCELLANY (Second 
Series, part iii.). Edited by Walter Rye. Eight 
illustrations. Norwich: Gzbbs and Wailer, 
1908. 8vo., pp. iv, 130, Price 7s. 6d. to sub- 
scribers. Only 100 copies printed. 

The indefatigable editor of this Miscellany is also 
filling this year the office of Mayor of Norwich, and 
he mentions his ‘* very unexpected civic appoint- 
ment ’’ as an apology for the shortness of this part. 
But an apology is unnecessary, for the Misceliany 
contains an abundance of good matter. It opens 
with a paper by Mr. H. F. Killick, which sum- 
marizes admirably all that can be said regarding the 
‘*Origin and History of Thetford Hill.” Inciden- 
tally the writer reviews briefly the pre-Norman and 
Norman theories of the origin of moated mounds, 
from Clark and Freeman to Mr. J. H. Round, Mrs. 
Armitage, and Mr. G. H. Orpen. With regard to 
Thetford Hill, Mr. Killick admits the impossibility of 
dogmatism, but leans to the theory of Norman origin. 
Mr. Richard Howlett next describes and prints, with 
comments, the ‘‘ Early Bede Roll of the Merchants’ 
Gild at Lynn, containing the Name of John 
Chaucer.” Prince Frederick Duleep Singh prints a 
Knyvett pedigree, in Latin, from a manuscript in the 
possession of Mr. Rye, described as ‘‘a delightful old 
manuscript book, containing pedigrees of many old 
Norfolk families, with beautiful emblazoned shields.” 
Mr. Rye himself follows with notes on the descent of 
‘** Hubert de Burgh, the Justiciary,’’ illustrated by a 
folding pedigree. In the next fourteen pages Mr. 








W. G. Clarke describes, with illustrations, a series ot 
recent finds in Norfolk, including paleolithic and 
neolithic implements, and a fine bronze disc, of 
medizval workmanship, of which an excellent plate 
is given. The editor adds some reviews of genea- 
logical and antiquarian publications, with some rather 
caustic remarks on certain issues of the local archzo- 
logical society; and exhaustive indexes of places, 
names, and subjects, conclude a part which does great 
credit to Mr. Rye’s zeal and enthusiasm. 
x * x 
IONIA AND THE East. By D. G. Hogarth. Map. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. Demy 8vo., 
pp. 117. Price 3s. 6d, net. 

In these six lectures, delivered before the University 
of London, Mr. Hogarth deals with the problem of 
Ionic civilization—more especially in its relations 
(1) with the ‘‘Ionians before Ionia,” the migrants 
from Europe, and with the proto-Ionian civilization 
of which such scanty relics have been found; and 
(2) with the East. In his first lecture, which lucidly 
sets forth the problem and sums up the knowledge 
of Ionian culture and the theories held in regard to 
its provenience up to the end of the nineteenth 
century, Mr. Hogarth shows how Phoenicia and a 
supposed Phoenician art and culture were held to be 
almost the only intermediaries between the East and 
the West; and he also shows that by 1900 some 
scholars at least—especially Mr. Arthur Evans, by his 
discovery of an early script in Crete quite uncon- 
nected with anything Phoenician—had begun. to 
perceive and to argue that the debt to Phcenicia had 
been largely overestimated. The second lecture 
discusses the nature and amount of the culture which 
the Ionian colonists took with them from Europe to 
Ionia, based largely upon the new archzological 
evidence which the Cretan and other recent explora- 
tions have produced; and the remaining lectures 
discuss Ionia before the arrival of the Euro 
migrants, and the various routes, overland and by the 
Levant, by which, later, the influences of inland Asia 
reached and modified Ionian civilization. This 
brilliant series of lectures treats in a masterly way 
one of the most difficult and at the same time one of 
the most important and interesting problems in the 
history of civilizations. It illustrates the extraordi 
advance in archzological knowledge which the last 
ten years have witnessed, and shows how potently 
the scientific use of the spade has modified previous 
theorizings. A good folding map will be found useful 
by every reader. 


* * x 

In a slim pamphlet, price Is, net, Mr. Henry Frowde 
issues the paper on Zyajan’s Column which Signor 
Giacomo Boni read before the British Academy on 
May 29, 1907. The paper will form part of vol. iii. 
of the Academy's Proceedings, but many students 
who will not have access to that volume will be glad 
to have in this convenient form Signor Boni’s account 
of his discoveries and his explanation of the purpose 
of the column. The paper is illustrated by two plates, 
one showing the discovered sepulchral chamber as it 
is, and the other showing a conjectural restoration, 


x kK * 
We have received from Washington, D.C., U.S.A;, 
the Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 
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1907. The appendix contains a selection of miscel- 
laneous memoirs of interest to collaborators and 
correspondents of the Institution, teachers and others 
engaged in the promotion of knowledge. Most of 
the papers deal with branches of science other than 
archzology, but we notice ‘‘ Bronze in South America 
before the Arrival of Europeans,” by A. de Mortillet ; 
‘¢ Prehistoric Japan,” by E. Baelz ; and ‘‘ The Origin 
of Egyptian. Civilization,” by E. Naville. 


*x* *k & 

Among the articles in the April Religuary, we note 
especially the first part of a capital paper by Mr. 
Arthur Watson on ‘‘Conjurers ”—chiefly the medizeval 
variety—with remarkable illustrations from contem- 
porary engravings ; ‘“‘Roman Metal-Work at Deep 
Dale Cave, near Buxton,” with good il'ustrations, 
by Mr. W. Turner ; and a very interesting account of 
“Two Re-used Roman Sarcophagi”—z.e., the tombs 
of Cardinal Fieschi, in St. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, and 
of the Savelli family in Sta, Maria in Ara Coeli, Rome, 
by Mr. Tavenor-Perry. As the first item in the 
Scottish Historical Review, April, Mr. W. B. Blaikie 
supplies a series of letters of 1745, mostly written from 
Macclesfield, which illustrate vividly the march of 
the Jacobite army towards Derby, and back on its 
way to Carlisle. Mr. Blaikie adds a few helpful 
footnotes. Under the title of ‘A Northern Baronial 
House,” Mr. James Ferguson tells the story of the 
Hays of Delgaty. Professor Firth prints a political 
ballad of 1684; the Rev. A. B. Scott writes on 
“Saint Maolrubha ” ; and Sir Herbert Maxwell con- 
tinues his translation of a part of the ‘* Chronicle of 
Lanercost.” The reviews are, as usual, an im- 
portant feature of the number. 


* * * 

The March issue of the Architectural Review—a mid- 
monthly—contains sundry illustrations of gates and 
doorways in the Close at Salisbury, with scale 
drawings of details and sections; a fully illustrated 
paper on the peculiarly constructed church of 
St. Ternan, at Arbuthnott, near Aberdeen—one of 
the few Scottish pre-Reformation parish churches 
still-in use for public worship ; and some fine views 
of buildings of Messina before the earthquake. The 
April number has a varied bill of fare. Besides 
measured drawings of details of Hampton Court 
Palace, there are papers on ‘‘Cambridge Colleges ” 
and the A. A. Play, 1909,” with abundant illustra- 
tions; and much other. matter of professional interest. 
The March Zxfert—also a midmonthly—has notes on 
The Antiquities of Oxburgh Hall, on Old English 
Cookery- Books, Italian Porcelain and Majolica, 
Curious Old Glass, Misereres, and a variety of other 
topics, with an abundance of excellent illustrations. 


*x* *k x 
In the Ulster Journal of Archeology, February, the 
first part of a new volume, is.a too brief paper, 
illustrated, on ‘‘ Ancient Irish Drinking-Cups,” by 
Mr. W. J. Knowles. Dr. Fitzpatrick continues his 
extracts relating to the ‘‘ Ulster Civil War, 1641” ; 
and the number contains a variety of other articles 
and notes on topics relating to the northern province. 
Fenland Notes and Queries, April, has a view of the 
curious triangular bridge at Crowland, from a pencil 
sketch dated 1852, which shows water under the 
bridge. It is not definitely known when water 


ct gra st enco™ — 


ceased to run under this remarkable bridge. The 
part also has the usual variety of historical and 
topographical miscellanea. In the Zast Anglian, 
February, Mr. Muskett prints the typical eighteenth- 
century will of Dr. Tanner, Bishop of Norwich when 
George II. was King. The March number has the 
second instalment of letters from a seventeenth- 
century ‘“Herald’s Letter-Book.” The remaining 
contents of both numbers are, as usual, of much im- 
portance to genealogists and Jocal topographers. We 
have also received Rivista d’ /talia, March, and the 
American Antiquarian, January-February. 





Correspondence. 


— 
BOOKS THAT ARE NOT READ. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

The writer of an amusing article in the Dundee 
Advertiser of April 6 remarks on the many issues of 
book clubs which appear never to be read or used by 
those who subscribe for them. ‘‘ Within the past 
few months,” he says, “I have been buying books 
somewhat lavishly, and a number of these were the 
publications of learned Societies. I bought Calder- 
wood’s ‘ Flistory of the Kirk,’ John Knox’s Works, 
and James Melville’s ‘ Diary’—fifteen volumes issued 
by the respectable and eminently serious Wodrow 
Society ; Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ published by the original 
Spalding Club; ‘ Extracts from the Records of the 
Burgh of Aberdeen,’ sent forth by the Scottish Record 
Society; antl ‘Social Life in Scotland,’ three bulky 
volumes of the Grampian Club.’’ These books came 
from various parts of Scotland, and were all ‘‘ un- 
opened” or ‘‘uncut,” as described by the book- 
sellers. Saddest of all was a set of eleven volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland which were bought for a song at a jumble 
sale! ‘A friend,’’ he writes, “put me on their 
track. -When I arrived at the sanctified rag store I 
found an angry babble of brokers keeping the atten- 
dants and police busy. Everybody wanted anything 
but these Proceedings. I fished them out as reverently 
as I could from among the wheels of an ancient 
bicycle, a three-legged pot that a young lady wanted 
for a flower jar, but was afraid to touch because of its 
grime, a moth-eaten pair of trousers, a musty smell, 
a broken rat-trap, a tattered Tam o’ Shanter, a bar of 
somebody’s soap, and a picture of the late Lord 
Salisbury.” These books also had never been used. 

B. D, 





ILLEGIBLE MEMORIALS. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

I have read with interest Mr. W. B. Gerish’s 
contribution to the March Antiguary, detailing his 
views concerning the recording of monumental 
inscriptions. Mr. Gerish is, however, aware that, in 
the pages of 7he Churchyard Scribe, published a few 
weeks ago by Mr. C. A. Bernau, of Walton-on- 
Thames, I have gone into the same questions more 
fully than it was possible for him to do within the 
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limits of a single article, In fact, at the publisher's 


.Tequest, Mr. Gerish was good enough to revise the 


proofs of my book, and, out of his own experience, 
to make some relevant suggestions. 

I have not time to deal generally with the recent 
article, although it includes, in my opinion, many 
debateable points, and so will confine myself to one 
item. Mr. Gerish is emphatic in proclaiming the 
uselessness of noting illegible stones. Theoretic- 
ally his position is unassailable, but practically the 
case is far otherwise. He expressed himself to the 
same effect on the proof of my recent book, and for 
that reason this footnote was inserted: ‘‘ It is true 
that an absolutely illegible stone appears to be value- 
less, and yet some plain stones to my knowledge are 
simply upside down; others, illegible to an inex- 
perienced, careless or tired scribe, will yield informa- 
tion toakeener one; and again, others may be identified 
by tradition or by earlier transcripts or records.” 

All this.is, of course, familiar to Mr. Gerish, but as 
it does not appear to have influenced his sentiments, 
I will now submit a concrete example of my own 
experience, which is more pertinent than a bushel of 
theory, and which has occurred since Zhe Church- 
yard Scribe was written: A prominent antiquary in a 
certain North Country town, some few years ago pub- 
lished a professedly exhaustive transcript of the 
inscriptions in an old and disused graveyard there, 
incidentally remarking, in his preface, that the 
remainder of the stones were ‘‘ broken or decayed 
beyond deciphering.’’ Having occasion to search for 
a name not figuring in the printed series, I conceived 
the apparently hopeless idea of examining the 
memorials branded as illegible ten years ago, and 
presumably not improved in the interim. Having 
first caused the encroaching turf to be removed from 
the edges of recumbent stones, I had them well 
swept with a hard brush, and, where necessary, 
flushed with water and scrubbed. It will scarcely be 
believed that, barring an occasional word, letter, or 
figure, I succeeded in taking verbatim transcripts of 
practically every stone, amounting in all to nearly 
one-third the number of the professedly complete 
printed list, and including an inscription a quarter of 
a century older than any previously recorded there ! 

In connection with the foregoing case, it is important 
toremember that, ¢f the existence of illegible stones had 
not been mentioned, I should not have made any search, 
and it is unlikely that the discoveries now made would 
have transpired. Now, I would like to ask, if 
an antiquary of real attainments falls into an error of 
judgment such as that mentioned above, is it likely 
that other voluntary transcribers (presumably, in some 
cases, not specially qualified) should do better? I 
have no personal knowledge of the work so laudably 
performed in Mr. Gerish’s district, but it is a miracle 
if, in the cases of many graveyards now accounted 


for, divers stones passed over as illegible would not - 


yield valuable data to one determined to be abso- 

lutely exhaustive. A batch of “illegible ” stones may 

be unworthy of note to Mr. Gerish, but to me they 

are always an alluring attraction, wherefrom I know 

by experience I shall learn some interesting things. 
A. STAPLETON. 

39, Burford Road, 
Nottingham. 





MONUMENTAL BRASSES IN THE CITY OF 
LONDON. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


I beg to enclose you—face Mr. Oliver—the correct 
heraldry of the brasses in the church of All Hallows’, 
Barking, referred to in his article in your issue of 
February. 

4. CROKE.—Azure a fess engrailed erminois between 
three eagles displayed or. 

8. EvynGAR.—Neither of the shields is tinctured. 
The field of the shield of the merchant adventurers 
is cut as three bars nebuly (or wavy). 

10, ARMAR.—Gules, on a chevron between three 
gauntlets sable, garnished argent, two pales between 
three sinister demi fleurs-de-lis, couped in pale sable; 
impaling: 1 and 4. Argent, a fess and in chief two 
mullets sable, pierced of the field; 2and 3. Argent, 
two bars and a canton conjoined sable, over all a 
bendlet gules. The whole composition has been 
covered with some preparation, but the sable tinctures 
I have given are, I believe, correct. 

II, JAMES,—There are no tinctures, but as Mr. 
Oliver elects to give them, they should certainly be 
enclosed in brackets, and the same with regard to 
Evyngar. 

14. SNAYTH.—The heads are eagles’ or falcons’, 
certainly not griffins’. 

15. Bonp.—‘‘ Five bendlets for Bond ; impaling, 


quarterly, first and third, a chevron engrailed between - 


three bugle horns, for Bond; second and fourth, a 
fess between three ox-heads for Alphen and Petit.” 
Whether Mr, Oliver or the printer is responsible for 
this extraordinary paragraph I know not, but it isa 
strange medley. A shield quarterly of four of two 
coats can only be blazoned by 1 and 4 and 2 and 3. 
‘* Ox-heads,” save for the purposes of a canting coat, 
are blazoned as bulls’ heads. Alphen and Petit in 
‘*second and fourth” cannot possibly share.a coat 
between them. The leaden impress at the back of 
the altar table is perfectly legible, and ‘distinctly 
shows :—two bends and in chief, a cross crosslet 
[Bond]; impaling—r and 4 a fess between 3 boars’ 
heads, couped close. [Alphew]; 2 and 3, a chevron 
engrailed, between three bugle horns [Petit]. The 
following sketch will illustrate this shield : 


Harl. MS., 1551, fo. 114: 


William Bonde, Clarke=Agnes, daughter and co- 
of the Green Cloth to| heir of John Alphew of 
HB. Bore Place, Kent. 


Argent two bendlets and [Harl. MS. 1560, fo. 34: 
in chief, a cross cross- 1. Argent, a fess between 
let sable. 3 boars’ heads, couped 

close sable, for Alphew 
als. Alphage, 

2. Argent, a chevron en- 
grailed gules between 
three bugle horns sable, 
stringed gules, gar- 
nished or, for Pettyt]. 


DENNIS.—1. Ermine, three battle-axes within a 
bordure engrailed. 
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2. Per pale a two-headed eagle displayed, ducally 
gorged. 

3- Two demi-lions passant guardant in pale, couped 
of the same. 

4. On a fess three escallops. - 
» Over all a martlet for difference.: __ 

The names of these quarters not. being given on 
the plates should certainly be enclosed in brackets, 

Those who have rubbings of these brasses, and 
care to take the trouble to-collate the inscriptions 
with Mr, Oliver's readings, will find-numerous mis- 
takes in the spelling; the contracting signs also are 
totally ignored... 5S 

5. GILBERT.—It seems a pity to give the date in 
modern Arabic when it is given on. the plate ina 
contemporary and uncommon form. 

J. G. BRADFORD. 
Buckhurst Hill. 


[The foregoing letter was submitted in proof to 
Mr. Oliver, who writes as below.—Eb. ] 


I should like to be allowed to make.a few cor- 
rections to “‘the correct heraldry of the brasses in the 
Church of. All Hallows, Barking,” by Mr. J. G. 
Bradford, the proof of which you have forwarded to 
me, 

8. EvyNGAR.—My authorities for the blazon of 
this shield are Boutell’s ‘‘ Heraldry’’ and Waller’s 
‘*Monumental Brasses,” where it is given as I have 
stated, and not as Mr. Bradford would like it to be. 

10, ARMAR.—Mr. Bradford makes a mistake in 
giving ‘‘three gauntlets garnished,” it. is ‘‘ three 
arms vambraced and gauntleted apaumée,’’ and this 
will be found in the April part of the Antiquary. 

Again, the 2nd and 3rd coat of the impalement 
is ‘* Barry of five and a canton.’’ I made, I note, a 
slight mistake, but it is not quite so wrong as that given 
by Mr. Bradford, which he gives as “*‘ Two bars and 
a canton conjoined.’’ I fail to see how a ‘‘canton” 
can be ‘‘ conjoined” “with two bars ”—‘‘one” it 
can be, but not with *‘ two.”’ 

15. Bonp.—The proper rendering will be found in 
the April part of the Antiguary. 

14. SNAYTH. — This is certainly not “either 
eagles ” ‘‘ or falcons,” but “‘ griffins.” See Papworth 
and Morant, “ British Armorials,” also the brass. 

I think that with Mr. Bradford’s ‘‘ corrections ” of 
my heraldry and my corrections of his ‘‘ correct 
heraldry ” the blazon is now possibly correct. At the 
same time, we can neither of us afford to throw stones 
at one auother on the ground of accuracy. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 

Royal Societies Club, 

April 12, 1909. 


BOSHAM CHURCH. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


In answer to Mr. Harry Guy’s question, p. 120, or 
the March Antiguary, the only portion of the church 
as depicted in the Bayeux tapestry that bears any 
resemblance whatever to the present building is the 
arch. The picture in the try seems to me to be 
merely a conventional drawing of-a church, for with 


the exception of the arch there is no likeness at all 
between the church in the tapestry and the building 
as it actually was at that date. But the arch of the 
tapestry is certainly like the fine Saxon arch which 
still exists between the tower and nave of Bosham 
Church. 

The Saxon portions of the church still standing are 
the tower, with baluster external window and fine 
triangular-headed internal window, chancel arch, and 
portion of chancel, with remains of window in north 
wall. The walls of the nave bave been altered by 
the later arcades, but the upper portions may be 
portions of the old Saxon work. 

Throughout the building Roman bricks and tiles 
were used by the builders, as a recent restoration has 
revealed, and these were undoubtedly taken from the 
basilica which formerly existed on the site of the 


Church. 
K. H. MACDERMOTT 


(Vicar of Bosham). 
March 17, 1909. 


MAXFIELD. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


A query respecting the locality of the above ap- 
peared in the March Antiguary. Maxfield, according 
to Cassell’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1896, is a fine old timbered house in the parish of 


Guestling, Sussex. 
W. B. GERIsH. 


DUTCH TILES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


I do not think these came into fashion in this 
country much before the time of William ITT. (1689- 
1702), although I have seen them inserted down the 
sides of fireplaces of earlier date. As to when they 
went out, I doubt whether anyone could say; but it 
is hardly probable that they were imported to any 


extent after, say, 1750. 
W. B. GERISH. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed, To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the * ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 














